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Ftome Port 


To enjoy a stay at the Hotel Puritan is to understand why 
so many people consider our hotel their home port when visiting 
Boston. 

Many have come to look forward to the traditionally splendid 
cookery, the comfortable, homelike atmosphere and the completely 
modern appointments of the Hotel Puritan as something truly 
representative of the best that New England can offer. 

If you are planning to visit Boston soon may we suggest that you 
stay with us for a day, a week or longer. We know you, too, will 
come to consider the Hotel Puritan -‘*Your Home in Boston.”’ 

One of our many conveniences is our private parking area directly 


adjacent to the hotel. It is available to all motoring guests without cost. 








PURITAN 


WitiiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 



























: is a beach in the town of 
Siasconset on the island of Nantucket from 
which you may look towards the sea and 
realize that 3000 miles of ocean are between 
you and Spain. At your feet for unknown 
centuries a tide has swept up and down this 
beach — in and out — carrying whole train- 
loads of unrevealed secrets. Overhead, gulls 
fly by —one by one 
food and rest. 

Here man is unimportant. He can’t ex- 
plain the tide, the waves, the clouds, the 
minute bits of sea life under his very nose. 
Here man’s accomplishments seem insigni- 
ficant. The whole American continent 
might be dropped from sight into this sea 
and those waves and tide would ebb and rise 
as if nothing had happened. 

If a continent could disappear without so 
much as wrinkling the countenance of this 
vast sea, by what rule is it that books and 
magazines can mean anything at all? 

Ask editor Turner or young Stackpole in 
the office of the Nantucket Inquirer and 
Mirror — the “largest newspaper in the 
world” — about Nantucket folk who not so 
many years ago sailed these seas for whale 
oil. They'll tell you of mutinies, of fortunes, 
of tragedies, of victories. You'll look up on 
the small rose-covered cottages from which 
these folk emerged to conquer this sea 
and man begins to take on greater impor- 
tance. 

These were just a few of the straws you 
could cling to while you were wondering 
about the importance of these things there 
on the beach. 

You could cling to these straws because 
they made you understand how much 
human courage and industry meant in the 
face of these thousands of miles of ocean. 
You always came back to the realization 
that these Yankees from Nantucket 
Siasconset had wrestled with this vast, 
seemingly inconquerable expanse of waves 
and wind and tide — and won even 
as their brothers, scattered on the hills and 
valleys and rivers of the nation had won, 
too. 

Your heart beat a little faster, your whole 
being swelled with rride. You had a right to 
rejoice with these Yankees everywhere who 
had made America out of so much sea and 
land. 

And quietly, you could tell yourself, too, 
that just four short years ago there hadn’t 
been a Yankee magazine — that back there 
it was being taken for granted that the 
Yankee, “like the red man, was a vanishing 
race.” The traditions of these people who 
had fought and won for us our heritage 
were being fast dismantled by post war 
propaganda and confusion. 

These things were changed now. A new 
and enlivened Yankee voice was now being 
heard — and stood ready and able to de- 
fend the Yankee way. Imitators, falling in 
behind it, had increased its own army many 


pausing only for 


and 


fold. A Yankee army on the march. 
YANKEE, on this its fourth anniversary, 
had reason to be proud of its part in reen- 
forcing the Yankee tradition with em- 
phasis on freedom and opportunity towards 


JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


After the first four years 


all, and malice towards none. After all, you 
could have an anniversary celebration about 
this. Three thousand miles of ocean were 
nothing but your bath tub. One jump and 
you'd be in it a Yankee, by the gods, and 
plenty to be proud of, what is more! 


What YANKEE has lived by follows here: 
From the first editorial Vol. I, No. 1 
September 1935: 


Thus, YANKEE is born today — for Yankee 
readers, by Yankee writers, and about Yankee- 
dom. His destiny is the expression and 
perhaps, indirectly, the preservation of that 
great culture in which every Yank was born 
and by which every real Yank must live. 

If he doesn’t behave, “tan his hide. 
him your care, your interest, your heart, and 
you'll be repaid over and over. Above all, see 
that he makes friends and does everything he 
can to keep them. His future more or less de- 
pends on them. You'll hear from us once a 
month, and if anything is in the air which we 
think might affect his health, we'll let 
know. 


Give 


you 


The first swop December 1935: 

Will swop fancy grade maple syrup, extra 
thick, for an old fashioned gold bead necklace 
Neck size 15. D 1 


Tuts Montn’s Cover: “My Daughter” by Frank 
W. Benson, courtesy of The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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From the first in a series of six articles by 
Frederic W. Baker on How To Grow Herbs 
for Market April 1938: 


We are in the midst of an herb-growing 
epidemic. Generally speaking, this has nothing 
to do with the commercial angle of this prob- 
lem, since it is more from a garden lover's an- 
gle. But there are definite prospects of profit 
for those who start right in growing herbs com- 
mercially with market conditions in mind. 


The first Almanac item — August 1938: 


How To Win Customers and 
Influence People 


Elwood Brewster and his clerk, Roger 
Gage, keep a general store in Grafton Center, 
N. H. Advertising in the Canaan Reporter their 
Friday and Saturday specials of split peas, salt 
pork and canned clams, they ask, ““Why not 
give us your And under 


need 


business this week? 
that, in boldface, “Roger 
teeth.” 


and | new 


Essay 


From George Allen England’s Walls 
May 1936: 


Yes, ye were tough old builders of walls, of 
creeds, of laws and institutions and families, O 
my New England ancestors. Ye got, and ye be- 
got, freely. I would to God I had one-tenth 
your fiber, guts! 
Great workers 


tendon, sinew, 


Hard and tough men ye were 


backbone, 
in stone, before your Lord 


History 


From My Boston by Laura E. Richards 
July 1937: 


It was in the year 
mother to call on Dr 


1889. I went with my 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
it was his cightieth birthday; my mother was 
ten years younger. The Doctor received us in 
his study, a wide, sunny room, full of books and 
globes and great atlases laid open on stands. 
He kissed my which touched her 
deeply; I had a cordial handshake and greet- 
ing, but was not really in the picture. The two 


mother, 


were together with their time and _ their 
memories 
“Ah, Mrs. Howe,’’ said the old Autocrat, 


“at seventy you have much to learn. 1, at eighty, 
find new vistas opening around me in every 
direction 

mother 
smothered in the roses of her own cightieth 


Ten years later, when my was 


birthday, I reminded her of this. 
“It is perfectly true!’’ she said. 
Now 4 
words heartily, grateful to the good poet and 


well on in my eighties, echo the 


friend who gave me this message of cheer. 
With the thought of these dear and gracious 
spirits clear in my mind, I take affectionate 
leave of my Boston 
spirit is never far from her 


She knows that my own 


Foc 1D 


From recipe article, But Don’t Take Our 
Word for It by Frances and Sydney Wool- 
dridge March 1937: 

“Cut a squash in cubes and boil it. Then 
drain the cubes, cover them with maple syrup 
and melted butter and bake them until they 
are soft. King Tut, until you have tried these, 
you don’t know what you've missed. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


I want two gondolas and gondoliers for my Charles 
River Basin swanky hostelry. Name your wants. S301 





Ww ‘ill swop lady's calfskin coat — size 16. Am inter- 
ested in hooked rugs or maple bedroom chairs. S302 


Would any middle-aged bachelor care to swop letters 
with me? Am interested in gardens and I love the sea 
and all the out-of-doors. S303 


Children grown up and left you with time to read? 
Will swop books for their old hobby horses, tricycles, 
etc., for my four little ones. Write for book list. $304 


Swop — set of Rogers 1847 silver, Sylvia pattern; 
Samson sun lamp. Want a good portable typewriter, or 
what? $305 


Wanted: Knuckles and The Jealous House by Clarence 
Buddington Kelland. And who wants what from me? 
$306 


I need a good-looking, good-running modern electric 
sewing machine with knee control. Do I have anything 
you need? Name your wants and we shall see. S307 


Have you read Ruth Fields’ charming book, Hitty? 
I have some pieces of the lucky Mt. Ash. What will you 
give me in exchange? S308 


Pause! Swoppers! I have manuscript recipes, reme- 
dies and formulas of all sorts which have come down in 
my family in America since 1633 on. Real old Yankee 
methods and ways of doing. Name it and I will swop you 
an exact copy for what you have. Enclose 3¢ stamp. $309 





Will swop Victor Movie camera first class condition 
cost $125 for 16-foot convas canoe or what have you in 
cottage furniture? S310 

I have an electric heater for small room. I want U. S. 
stamps and covers, old glass, Currier and Ives prints, or 
what have you? S311 

I have a 6% foot Empire sofa a bit heavy but good 
for a large room or hall; also a thoroughly Victorian 
black walnut bedroom set. My prayers are for old H & 
L hinges, 7-inch; door latches; brass knocker; lantern 
suitable as outside light by front door; mantel for fire- 
place with 4% foot opening. Who has any or all? S312 


4... YANKEE 


Lonely gal in Laconia who advertised for hiking com- 
panion will now swop practically anything for services of 
a secretary. Have so many letters to answer have no 
longer any time for a hike. S313 


Will exchange 100 different foreigners in good condi- 
tion for 75 United Staters in good condition. Stamps, of 
course, for my collection. S31 


Swop elect tric razor, portable typewriter, small metal 
lathe, candid camera. Need scientific equipment, tools, 
mac hlnery, 2% x 3% cutfilm camera, 8 MM movie 
outfit. S315 


Will swop genuine leather letter holder and girl's top 
coat, size 36, for laurel or rhododendron plants from 
private stock or nursery. $316 

Friendship without obligation swopped with congenial 
male spirit around fifty. Educated, intelligent, with a 
sense of humor. $317 

If you are teaching your children at home you will 
like chair desks, adjustable, sizes six to ten. What I 
want at the moment is a wooden salad bowl or an old- 
fashioned hammock. $320 








Notice to Swoppers 


{ The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 





Winter is coming. I'll swop a Fexible Flyer sled for a 
book on | how. to train a puppy. $321 

Have a nice salmon trolling rod and Vom Hofe reel 
never caught a fish with it yet. Will swop for some good 
books on pheasant and w waterfowl raising. S32 


Who is going to get an R.O.T.C. a A pair 
of field boots, size 9, used by a former Air Service officer 
who has sore feet now. Slightly mildewed but otherwise 
good. Swop for a typewriter. S32 





A set of framed, autographed mY of famous 
aviators — glass busted in a few — including Lindbergh 
MacCready, Casey Jones and other old timers. How 
about a swop for a good 22 repeater or a typewriter? 
3324 





Who has ducks, mallards ands such — not puddle 
ducks — ont pheasant to swop? And for what — not 
cash? S32 


Super a We want to swop our six-room house - 
Passaic, N. J. (rented at the moment while we're abroad 
for a small Connecticut farmhouse. Brook and lilacs 
practically required. We hear YANKEE can do anything! 
Here's the test! Au301 


Am still making a flower garden, also rock garden, so 
want to swop perennial flower roots and bulbs (no mat- 
ter how old-fashioned). Especially want Grape Hya- 
cinths. Send list of what you want and have. Au302 








You can have the dress off my back (if you have a 
size 16 or 18 back) for a copy of Edna Ferber's A Pe 
culiar Treasure. Or maybe you'd prefer a book, some 
steel curlers, or an original story for your uncle's birth 
day. Let’s hear from you quick-like. Au304 

Want a registered pup? I have splendid, healthy 
wire-haired terriers, cocker spaniels, Scotties and collies 
Would like correspondence with all dog lovers or those 
interested in owning a really good dog. All letters 
answered. Au305 


I have a spanking-ne >w  candlewick bedspread 
white ground with red tufting, double size, never used 
It's yours — tufts and all — for 10 yards of yellow and 
white checked cotton material for my kitchen windows 
Au307 

Will swop Indian head pennies dated 1862 (copper 
nickel), 1882, 88, 91, 92, 95, 96, 98, 99, 1901, 02, 03, 04 
05, 06, 07, 08, 09. I need 1856, 58 (Flying Eagle type), 
1860, 61, 63 (copper nickel), 1864, 64L, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72 (mercy!), 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 85, 1900, 1908s 
and 1909s. Au 


I'm not exactly in the pink of condition — that is, I 
could shake off a few pounds and feel loads better. So | 
want a balloon-tired bicycle, one that has a little paint 
left on it, a good coaster brake, and doesn't rattle too 
much. For yourself I offer: One slightly used 6:00-16 
auto tire; one L. C. Smith typewriter (few years old 
works fine after a little tinkering); one soft-brimmed, 
dark-grey hat, size 7 4 — swell for rainy weather. Au310 


Will exchange five children s (age 2—4) new summer 
dresses, or five more children’s (age 7-9) new summer! 
dresses for hand-woven oval rug, pouty, eotena, about 
3 x 5 ft. All ten dresses for two rugs. Au3 


Will swop 100 good, clear ‘postmarks, air different 
with Tr 100 U. S. stamps, all different 
any kind. Au31; 


A number of small Cc urrier or & Ives prints, all in good 
condition (write for list) are yours for Currier & Ives 
Spring. Au314 


For pleasure, advertising or speculation: “a 1907 
Maxwell, a 1912 E.M.F. touring, a 1912 Penn roadster 
WwW hat do you offer? Au315 


Wanted: old picture postcards and | albums. | Will swop 
Science Digest, Scientific American, Popular Science, or 
anything you want that I have. Au316 


What have you to swop for a GE Electric € eiling Fan, 
table model Westinghouse fan, ‘‘ Mowerrake” (rakes 
while you mow), a grass shears and other 
garden tools? JY30. 


No joke, this! I have 1300 playing-c ard * "Joke rs 
Want more; interested in all kinds — new, old, and odd 
How many and what do you want for the =m? JY305 

Wanted: Wooden plough plane; also screw boxes and 
taps for cutting wooden threads. What do you want? 
JY 308 


























Brown fur ne ckpiece , whole skin; dark ; gre en, all-wool 
sweater, 42-44, never worn; and six coin silver tea- 
spoons; and silver pie knife (Community Plate) for 
Little Nature Library — Trees — by Hough, handmade 
rugs or what have you? JY310 


Have a set of two silver salt ceilars and a mustard pot, 
decorated with lion heads and standing on lion legs 
Glass containers, one of which is cracked and one of the 
pot handles is also cracked at the bottom. Said to bear 
the Amsterdam (Holland) hallmark of the 14th century 
Very quaint, but since they're not family 7 irlooms had 

rather have a pair of good binoc ulars. JY3 


Will welcome the right party to my x H. home, 
where there is a view, big rooms, and kitchen privileges 
In exchange I want some companionship, during your 
stay, and some friendly letters and such things this 
coming fall and winter. JY313 

I have complete copies of Y ANKEE for the years 1937 
and 1938. What will who give me for them? JY320 


Anyone have an old blue glass goblet, sugar bowl or 
spoon holder — you've been putting jelly in? I need 
just such and would swop a hand painted vase in 
“poppies” done by yours truly. It is Bavarian china, 
10” high and really would dress up your parlor. I 7. 
small odd pieces of blue glass — clear or milk. JY3 


Ahoy! Fishermen! Two double multiplying clic k and 
drag fishing reels, one brand new with 150 yards of oil 
silk line; two boxes of hooks, a dry match case to swop 
for oo aad good old books, canned goods or what 
say? JY 




















(Continued on page 30) 





















i WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


FENCES and BUILDINGS 


Made from HURRICANE LUMBER 
at HURRICANE PRICES 

NOW is the chance of a lifetime to have that FENCE, 
CAMP, TOOL HOUSE, WORKSHOP or GUEST 
HOUSE you've always wanted 

Available in three ways (a) Lumber cut to size 
ready for you to erect. (6) In panels ready for you to 
bolt together. (c) All erected by our men. 


Come and see our exhibit, or write for folder 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, Walpole, Mass. 











Hand-Crafted Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 

Send for price list 


EARLE 6. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 








Maine Guides and 
‘ Hunters Prefer a 
P-V Axe 


And it’s the best axe money can buy — 
really built and balanced to do a c itting 
job. Peavey axes are the choice of Maine 
Lumbermen. Made from the finest 
crucible steel, hand fashioned (not stamped) and 
specially tempered to hold an edge. Sold with a “‘satis 
faction or your money back"’ guarantee. Order today 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT POSTPAID 
Heavy leather sheath included. One pound, eleven 
inch handle, $2.55; 14% pound, 15 in. handle. $2.75; 
2, 24%, 2%, 2% pounds, 26 in. handle, $3.00 





Free Catalog of Many Styles 


Peavey Manufacturing Co. 59 Main Street Brewer, Maine 














WHERE YOUR 
SAVINGS ARE 
INSURED 


and you earn generous 


BY Dividends. 
WW au0.= 


RATE 


Every account insured up to $5,000 by an in- 
strumentality of the U.S. Government. All accounts 
share in dividends as high as sound management 
permits. Dividends compounded twice a year 
Mail your savings to reach us on or before the 10th 
of the month to be sure of sharing in first month's 
earnings. 

NATICK FEDERAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

28 Main Street, Dept. A, Natick, Mass. 

FOUNDED 1886 Assets over $4,400,000 
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Dear Yankee 

Your highly persuasive form letters have got 
me answering you at last, though in a manner 
you will find unsatisfactory. I find nothing 
wrong with your magazine. It is admirable: 
well-printed, well-edited, well-written. I liked 
it very much, as far as it went. The trouble lies 
with me. I am just not interested in 90 per cent 
of the stuff you publish. Yours is primarily an 
“extrovert given over to active 
things, people engaging in sports, making apple 
pies, fishing; all the things I should do, but 
don’t care to. Even your interest in writers lies 


magazine 


more in what they do (on their summer farms 
in Vermont) than in what they are writing. All 
perfectly admirable; but it isn’t my dish. And 
I have lived out of New England long enough 
to lose touch with its more parochial aspects 
(and don’t regret it); and I never was a pro- 
fessional New Englander. There is something 
believe 
potentially dangerous in what I might call 
“sectional, or 


at once slightly unpleasant and I 


possibly better, “regional 
nationalism”’ and that is what you are catering 
to and cultivating. I have a healthy dislike of 
many New England traits and many aspects of 
New England life. I’m sorry. Possibly I’m 
entirely wrong. But even so I think your mag- 
azine is a first-rate job 

A. W. E., Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Yankee 

My unbounded admiration for the results 
obtained from the ad for such an unusual swop 
prompts me to write to tell you that last Sun- 
day I met a man living at East Haddam, Conn.., 
half way on the road to Boston, and got three 
beautiful young Cooper’s hawks for a second- 
hand outboard motor. 

With any luck in training them, I shall be 
flying them at partridge this fall! 

W. Slade, Boston, Mass 

Ed. Note: See Swop No. MY325, May 

YANKEE. 


Dear Yankee 

I much enjoy your magazine and feel that 
you are doing a valuable work in maintaining 
what remains of the old traditional New Eng- 
land; all the more reason, then, that you should 
be accurate. When it comes to maritime affairs 
you, alas, are not. Your May number (page 12) 
refers to “the clipper Yankee in the Spanish- 
American War 
that war; they had practically all passed off 
the seas twenty years before (Donald McKay 
built his last in 1869): the ship referred to was 


There were no clippers in 


a coastwise steamship converted to an auxiliary 
cruiser. 

And all old wooden ships were not clippers; 
this special class flourished for about thirty 
years in the mid-century. 

You also (along with the AP) have been 
guilty of referring to a “‘full-rigged schooner 
there never was onc; the term is restricted to 
square-rigged ships. 

These are minor errors. Much of your mate- 
rial is excellent; the story, a few years back, of 
the profane old builder who caught pneu- 
monia crawling about under the bottom of his 
thirty-year-old masterpiece to see if she was 
still sound is one of the best of its kind I have 
seen; it is in my scrapbook to stay. But please 
caution your reporters, most of whom, doubt- 
less, are too young ever to have seen a square- 
rigger under sail. Get them Morison’s Maritime 
History or some of Felix Riesenberg’s books. 

Philip H. Cook, Worcester, Mass. 





New England 
Old Timer 





ESMOND 


”PELAGE” 
BLANKETS 


No Johnny-come-lately to New Eng- 
land is the famous ESMOND Blanket 
For generations, from great mille on 
the banks of the wooded Woonasqua- 
tucket, ESMOND Blankets have set 
out for every corner of the globe. 


Sleepers the world over prefer ES- 
MOND Blankets for good reason. 
ESMOND’'S exclusive “Pelage” proc- 
Mother 


own way of keeping furry animals 


88... borrowing Nature's 


warm in Winter... weaves a light, 
fluffy undernap into every ESMOND 
“Pelage™ Blanket. Result: Extra 
warmth without wearisome weight 

See ESMOND “Pelage” Blankets, 
today at all good New England stores. 


Send 10c for 13" by 18” Bunny Esmond 
Game. Children enjoy it! 


THE ESMOND MI 


Esmond, Rhode Island 





THE ESMOND MILLS, Granby, Quebec 
THE ESMOND MILLS, (U.K 


Lad., London 














Fose fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing and 
fifty other leather and 
canvas specialties of our 
own manufacture for 
campers and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
121 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


oevecetve MORGAN scones 


A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE FOR BANKS, BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES, STORES, CORPORATIONS, AT- 
TORNEYS AND PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 











120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. HAN 2718 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Sponsored by the Berkshire 
- Hills Conference 





The most beautiful and com- 
plete book about this region 


THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS 


A Volume in the American Guide Series 
by the Federal Writers’ Project 


Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps, the lore, the history, the scenic beauty, 
and present-day nieasures of this lovely land 
are now between covers, $2.50 at all book- 
stores, or by mail from Funk & Wagnalls, Dept. 7, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook: 


T= only complete leisure bibliography is 
now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents. 

Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Adiantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Free Conservation Meeting 
Thursday. September 7 


Under the auspices of The Garden Club 
of Dublin, a Conservation Meeting is 
to be held, open free to any one inter- 
ested. Mr. H. N. Wheeler, a member of 
the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is to speak 
on Forests of the West. illustrated with 
colored slides. 


Mr. Wheeler has lectured for over 20 
years and knows his subject well. 


School House, Dublin, N. H. (8 o’clock) 





Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, ke on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 





Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
} 419 Boylston St. 
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Books and Poetry 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 





*“Nook-SHOTTEN”’ Coast 


Marine Summer, by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. (Illustrated in pen and ink by 
Ruth Lepper. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York, $2.50.) 

The leisurely, discursive style which lent 
Mr. Mitchell’s The Horse and Buggy Age in 
New England such individuality also dis- 
tinguishes this volume of Maine curiosa. 
The author ranges along the Maine coast 
from Cape Elizabeth to Quoddy Head. 
Quite properly, he begins his book by ap- 
proaching Maine from the sea, describing 
his annual summer trip with his family on 
the boat from Boston to Eastport. But Mr. 
Mitchell is soon off on another tack. He 
includes delightful chapters on the cats of 
Maine, island mania, the old inns, church 
yards and inscriptions, old houses, and 
shipbuilding. 

Mr. Mitchell is no casual tripper, and 
probably this book could only have been 
produced by a writer with Maine blood in 
his veins. In any event, Mr. Mitchell’s 
grandfather, so the jacket informs us, was 
born in Wiscasset, where he was a ship- 
wright. And while Mr. Mitchell, himself, is 
perhaps better known in Connecticut, he 
always spends his summers at Boothbay 
Harbor. 

It is our impression that Maine Summer 
would make the ideal companion for a trip 
down the Maine coast; and the illustrations 
are as delightful as the text. We plan to take 
it with us the next time we go. 


D. R. 


Tue Berxsuire Hitts — American Guide 
Series. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
$2.50. 

Companion volume to Valentine’s Maine 
Summer is this profusely illustrated addition 
to the now “volumsic” American Guide 
Series — one you will want always if you 
live in Western Massachusetts — one you 
should read before you cross the borders of 
the nearest approach to that Emerald Isle 


| sometimes called Ireland we have —if it’s 


shades of green you’re judging by. 


R. S. 


So STanps THE Rock, by Anne Miller 
Downes. F, A. Stokes Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

There was a time when we used to have 
hammocks under the old apple or maple 
tree “‘out back.” There, out of the reach of 
the dog, far from the world’s cares, you 
could lie and enjoy a novel — or just lie. If 
you still have that hammock, this book is 
the one you'll want to take to it — this 
month. 


j.M. 


I am going to talk this month 
about a poem, or rather let a poem talk for 
me. It happens to be my own poem. But I 
think it has enough general interest, and a 
possible application to other towns of New 
England besides my own, to warrant my 
publishing it entire in YANKEE. 

It came about this way: My town of Bruns- 
wick has been having a shindig in honor of 
its two-hundredth birthday as an incor- 
poration, and the town fathers asked me to 
write a poem for the occasion. 

Now of all kinds of poems, probably the 
world’s worst have been occasional poems. 
The seventeenth century is full of such. No 
big-wig could die, no king could get himself 
deposed or restored, London could not burn 
down, but what there was some poet on 
hand to celebrate the event. And being in 
the wind of the event, as one might put the 
figure of speech, the poet usually said far too 
much or too little. And historical celebra- 
tions have given plenty poets rope enough to 
hang themselves very nicely. For usually the 
poets have tried to cover a whole chronicle at 
one sitting, and you can’t see the poem for 
the great men and the great battles. So it 
was with some trepidation that I ventured 
upon my poem about my town. 

Brunswick, Maine, is over three hundred 
years old as a home of white Americans. 
Plenty has happened in it in those three cen- 
turies. I had a multitude of events I could 
have put into my verses. I could have writ- 
ten of that first settler, Tom Purchase, who 
was something of a scallywag and so a good 
man for a ballad. I could have written about 
the woman whom the town fathers of an 
earlier day staked down through the floating 
ribs at a crossroads, because she had com- 
mitted suicide. I had already put into a bal- 
lad our Mrs. Thomas, who ran ahead of a 
pack of wolves with half a quintal of fish and 
a new-born baby from Harpswell Neck to 
town and got there with only the baby. Or 
I could have tried a poem — and probably 
shall try some day — on our local Joan of 
Arc, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who had 
her vision and heard her voices in the local 
Congregational Church and went out and 
started her war, the Civil, with her “‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

But I decided that I must pick and choose. 
So I took three moments only out of the three 
centuries, and let them represent the whole 
spirit and progress of my native place. I was 
deliberately catholic in my choice of the 
three citizens I used for these three moments. 
I took a small boy — small boys are excel- 
lent poetic timber if you catch them alive - 
who ran away from the Indians of Maine all 
the way to New Hampshire and grew up to 
help make the history of his new colony and 














to sign the Declaration of Independence. I 
took a good big ship — ships are poetic stuff, 
too, none better— my town built and 
launched, as my second citizen and repre- 
sentative of hundreds of ships Brunswick 
built during a century. And finally I worked 
in Brunswick’s pretty fair college, Bowdoin, 
by taking the last moment of Bowdoin’s 
most distinguished professor. College pro- 
fessors are not usually poetic lumber, but 
this handsome man was an exception! 

So I started. I used appropriately varied 
metres and style. And I named the whole 
thing ““Three Citizens of Brunswick.” I tried 
to keep it from being a flat chronicle by put- 
ting in local color and small details of human 
nature. For these are the things that endure 
and make up a real history of any place. 

I publish the verses here, in the hope that 
they may give some suggestions to other 
poets who may be called on to celebrate 
other New England towns’ centennials and 
bi- and tricentennials and encourage them, 
in their poems, to be brief, selective, and 
human! 

THREE CITIZENS OF BRUNSWICK 

In the long annals of the ages, 

One can carry few of the pages 

In his mind. Our town is old; 

More than three hundred years have rolled 
Over Brunswick since the first 

White man knelt to slake his thirst 

In irised springs that seem to rise 
From crystal-hearted Paradise; 

A thousand winds with level snow, 
Three hundred winds of June to blow 
Wild roses open on the Plains, 

More than ten thousand of gray rains. 


Three hundred years is a long time 
To be pressed into a rhyme, 

So let us out of many days 

Choose us three alone in praise 

Of citizens who went before. 

Three out of many citizens 

Who have made us proud of men’s 
Daring to stand up and be 
Between Androscoggin and the sea. 
Three days from three centuries, 
And our citizens are these: 


One is a boy of eight years old, 
With fear in his eyes like high thunder; 
One is a ship that girdled the globe, 
And one an old man going under; 
One is a lad alive as a lynx, 
And one is a ship for a story, 
And one an old teacher who stayed home and 
taught 
And walked a Maine beach into glory. 
A teacher, a ship, a boy close to earth 
Who grew to a tower of a man 
These are the citizens whom I shall take 
From Brunswick’s three-century span. 


MatrTrHew THORNTON 
Tip-top high tide at Maquoit, 
High noon of the day, 
The butter of the buttercups 
Spilled into the bay. 


Seventeen hundred twenty-two, 
A land alive with Summer, 

On every daisy of the field 
Drummed a little drummer. 


The sweetness of the year poured out 
One vast breath in the sun, 


In woods behind the English hay 
Lean death came on the run. 


“Matthew, Son, the kine are home! 
What can ail the kine? 
Mistress Woodside’s baking bread 
Right at noonday shine! 


“Neighbor Woodside’s chimney smokes 
Like a house afire. 
Look! 


In her span-new ’tire!” 


Mistress Woodside’s running out 


James Thornton stood upon the land 
He’d turned from trees to sod, 
His handsome mouth dropped open wide, 
“God!” he said, ““Good God!” 


The Woodside house smoked everywhere, 
Gable, ridgepole, pane, 

Three naked men sprang up and seized 
The woman in the grain. 


Matthew Thornton saw one man 
Lift his arm and chop, 

His eight-year eyes saw woman’s hair 
Come off by the top. 


Neighbor Woodside ran for life, 
Guns puffed, he gave a yell, 

Men like dark bluebottle flies 
Swarmed where Woodside fell. 


Men with bodies like bright snakes, 
Striped with gold and red, 
Crested with the eagle’s wings 
On their tufted head. 


Men as quick as quicksilver 
And sinews like the granite, 
Men like insects in dim dreams, 
Men from another planet. 


Son Matthew’s eyes were like the blue 
Of sky where thunder comes, 

He put his hand in father’s hand, 
He heard the bees’ small drums. 


James Thornton came back to the world 
From hell and far away, 
“Quick, Lad, the cove, and look alive! 
Our only chance’s the bay.” 


James called his wife, they turned their backs 


On all they had to save, 
Wheat and house and home, they turned 
From a yawning grave. 


The birch canoe lay in the vetch, 
A kingfisher screamed and flew, 
One sweep of James Thornton’s arms, 
And they rocked on the blue. 


They hugged the shore and held their breath, 


Heads down below the thatch, 
They pulled themselves along with hands 
Red with many a scratch 


Not once did man, son, wife look back, 
But their house came in smoke 

After them, and brought the tears 
And made them gasp and choke 


They heard the cows low deep and forlorn, 
Daisy, Moll, and Beth, 

Bidding them farewell from throats 
Touched by the edge of death 


The blue edge of the afternoon 
Covered them with gloom, 

Past Bungunac Creek, past oak and pine, 
They crept away from doom. 


(Continued on page 32) 















Ilustrated by 
RUTH LEPPER 


The Big, New Book About Maine 


MAINE 
SUMMER 


By EDWIN 
VALENTINE MITCHELL 


Author of “ The Horse and Buggy 
Age in New England" 


BOSTON calls for ‘‘More!"’— 


“ Delightfully reminiscent. Crammed 
with anecdote, tradition and local 
lore. One wants more when he has 
done.”’ Boston Herald 


NEW YORK cheers loudly — 

“ As likable and readable a book as 
one could ask for. A ‘must’ book for 
anyone planning to visit the per- 
petually fascinating land of the 
pointed fir.” N. Y. Times Book 
Review 

Even CALIFORNIA says it’s — 
“A tempting book." 


Los Angeles 
Times 


$2.50 + COWARD-McCANN 


SO STANDS 
THE ROCK 


A NOVEL OF VERMONT 
By Anne Miller Downes 


An original and powe story 


one of the very best of the current 
year jeserves wide reading 
BLISS PERRY We) ee le 
1a Gcelt sx 
BRUCE 


okstores 


STOKES - 443- 4th Ave., N. Y.C. 
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FALL GARDENING 


in 


YANKEELAND 













Our long New England Fall 
seasons provide ideal condi- 
tions for garden making. 





The technical explanation is too 
but 


there are practical advantages. 


long for inclusion here. . . 


To you, the greatest is the addi- 





tional season of garden enjoy- 


ment resulting. 











We have much 


developing your landscape 


to offer in 


effects... 






Native Yankee ability to de- 
velop individualistic landscapes 
in the best Yankee tradition . . . 









Intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems and limitations of Yankee 
soils and climate .. . 














A large stock of plants proved 
suitable for Yankee gardens 
... grown in the heart of Yan- 


keeland. 


Our landscape consultants await 


your call. 





Our catalog is yours for the 
asking. 





WY MAN'S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Framingham 6191 
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Garden Jalk 


By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 


This department is in memory of Louise Crathern Russell, the 
author’s wife, one of YANKEE’S earliest friends and contributors 





PRESSED FLOWER RAMBLES 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are creeping.” 


Y V HILE color camera and ko- 


dak may preserve some of the more interest- 
ing features of this flower ramble, for 
flower-lovers like myself there is a great 
fascination in making a collection of pressed 
leaves and flowers. Indeed, in the past years, 
| our grandparents preserved many a maple 
| leaf, violet, or wild rose between the leaves 
of the treasured Family Bible or Watts’ 
Book of Sermons. Some of these blossoms still 
exude the faint fragrance peculiar to way- 
side blossoms on a damp morning. 
| He who lives in the country, the year 
around, may well start with the first pussy- 
willow bloom, the trailing arbutus, and the 
fringed polygala, and finish with the fringed 
gentian and witch-hazel blooms. The sum- 
mer resident will find an excellent opportu- 
nity between Independence and Labor Day 
| for selecting, culling, pressing, and mounting 
wild flowers, with all the infinite variation 
to be found on mountain slopes, river bot- 
toms, meadow, field, and seashore. 
Florence E. Mixer of Bingham, Maine, 
| informs me that flowers, together with their 


leaves, and also autumn foliage should be 
preserved as soon as possible after picking 
them. The ideal method, she states, is to 
press them between sheets of blotting paper. 
If, however, one is making a large collection, 
it saves expense to place the specimens be- 
tween clean sheets of common wrapping 
paper with heavy books used as weights on 
top. Ordinary printing does no harm to leaf 
or flower, but pictures and large capitals 
may turn the flowers black. Also it is inad- 
visable to use valued books for pressing as 
the flowers stain the leaves, and the moisture 
may warp them. 

Preferably hold the flower, herb, or leaf 
in as natural a position as possible until the 
press keeps it firmly in place and the weights 
are adjusted. Then keep the press in a dry 
place for such specimens mould easily in a 


| 


damp climate. In the case of colored autumn 
leaves, I prefer to dry them for a few hours 
between sheets of clean wrapping paper; 
then dip them (stems and all) in hot melted 
paraffin wax, and place on trays to cool. 
Such leaves in their natural color furnish the 


ingenious hostess with a variety of unusual 
table decorations and place cards. 

In order to preserve the classification of 
the specimens in the herbarium, write the 
name of the plant on the paper on which it is 
mounted, for pressed flowers are always 
much harder to identify than fresh blossoms, 
and a large number without names always 
proves confusing. The same is true of leaves: 
the leaf often determines the identification 
of the plant or flower. 

Through practical experimentation, the 
intelligent amateur may become an expert 
and adopt many methods which greatly 
improve his herbarium. Herein lies much of 
the fascination of this unusual avocation. 
For instance, the beginner may not know 
that the center of the black-eyed Susan keeps 
the weight off the petals (so that they curl 
up). Consequently, a pile of pasteboard 
washers, fitted over the center, holds the 
petals smooth until they dry. If the flowers 
stick to the paper, remove them carefully 
with a penknife blade, unless pressing thin 
moist petals like those of the day lily which 
tear at every attempt to remove them. 

‘At last,” says Miss Mixer, “I attained 
success by pressing such a lily in waxed 
paper.” 

Of course the collector will wish to mount 
his specimens as soon as possible. Cardboard 
makes the best but mounting, 
drawing, or good grade bond paper makes 
a satisfactory substitute. For superior results, 


= 
material; 


however, use white sheets of uniform size, 

















Let’s § wap! 


You have the Trees — we have the Tree 
Experience (43 years of it). We'll swap 
this experience with your time. . . to give 
you our professional opinion on the con- 
dition of your trees, and also on the costs 
of Tree Moving. No obligation, of course. 


H.L-FROST GR HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL IT., ARLINCTOM © ARLINGTON 1410 
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preferably 9’’ x 12”, or a little larger for 
standard-sized flowers. It is better to mount 
only one kind of blossom to the individual 
sheet unless using members of the same 
family group, such as violets for example. 
Keep the sheets loose in a protecting cover 
rather than fastening them together. 

Now fasten the specimens to the mount 
with narrow strips of transparent mendinz 
tape such as is used in repairing torn book 
leaves. Put at least two strips across the 
stem, and enough others across the points of 
the petals and leaves to hold them securely 
to the mount. The secret of making a neat 
collection is to use just as small strips of tape 
as will hold the specimens securely; how- 
ever, the larger the flower, the bigger the 
tape, but in general it is better to increase 
the /ength of the strip rather than the width 
of it. 

Finally, place the name of the flower 
beneath it on the mount and the fascinating 
work is completed. 

Thus the pressed, mounted, and labelled 
pink pogonia, the purple closed gentian, 
and the scarlet maple leaf all bring back to 
the pressed flower rambler the satisfaction of 
collector’s luck and also lend a subtle fas- 
cination to woodland walks. Such an avoca- 
tion affords to the flower lover many inter- 
esting contacts with people who are endowed 
with similar interests. Such rambles have a 
purposeful and educational element quite 
foreign to many of our seasonal activities, 
and stimulate the collector to do careful 
and painstaking work in a field unlimited in 
its resources. 





STUMPS 
PULLED! 


No job too large, no 
pocketbook too 
small 
° 
Contracts a 
everywhere in New 

Fngland. 


Write now for picture of the machine 
that really does a job. 


Cc. F. JOHNSON 


24 Old Dublin Rd. Peterborough, N. H. 








NO’ | ‘IC EK . TO PROGRAM 
CHAIRMAN 

Write today for a descriptive folder of Miss Edith 
Winifred Fisher's eight delightful lectures, illustrated 
from the author's own collection. Merry and in 
formative. Among the titles are 

Art and Romance in Foreign Railway Posters 
irtand Romance in Antique V ale 
How Some European Women Broke 

Depression 





ne 
Their Own 


Christmas Eve on Beacon Hill: the Créche in’ Modern 
irt 
For terms and available dates address 
Box A, 671 Boylston Street Boston, Mass 








Bring Maine's Balsam-Laden Air Into 
Your Own Home 

Banish unpleasant odors of tobacco. cooking. et¢ 

with Paine's genuine Fir Balsam Incense. Enjoy the 


clean fresh smell of the Maine woods. Large | ackage 
of 30 cones only 25¢ Post paid 


Write for FREE booklet 
PAINE INCENSE CO. 
196 Middle St. Lewiston, Me. 














Makes 620-Yard Brassie 














The Acushnet Demonstration Balls. Sales are increasing by the 
Machine was scientifically de- hundreds of thousands without 
signed to assure perfection — of _ ballyhoo or endorsements—sheer- 
swing and timing. But this ly on playing merit. Ask your Pro. 


perfection would count for 
nothing if the ball hit were not 
also perfect accurate, tre- 
mendously long, and durable. 
Time after time Acushnet 
Balls have proved that 


they can stand the smashing 





hit of this superhuman GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 
.. » P > P . » The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
driver, that they have the country annually to prove that Acushnet 
stamina and accuracy which Balls are built for winning golf. 300 100 
F 500-vard drives; 150-vard chip shots dead 

counts even more when human to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls 


guillotine tests compression tests to prove 


hands are at the other end of Fined Gils ies ae 


the club. 
This year switch to Aches 


AcUSHNETS¢Z BALLS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 





Titleist Tie Bedford Tie Green Ray 50@c 
“For experts only” The ball that can take it Pinnacle Bie 
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MILL PRICES 


WOOLENS 





Mill and display rooms on scenic-tour 
Route U. S. 4 in the heart of the GREEN 
MOUNTAINS. 


Bridgewater Woolens 
Materials by the Yard 


* 
SUITS JACKETS TOPCOATS 
for Men and Women 
= 
Separate Skirts and Capes 
(Folder on Request) 
© 
BLANKETS THROWS COVERLETS 
a 


Mail orders have prompt attention 


VERMONT 
NATIVES 
INDUSTRIES 


Bridgewater, Vermont ; 











Bean's New Bird Shooting 
Coat 


Brown duck with 
soft corduroy col- 
lar. A light weight 
pliable garment that 
gives the shooter the 
utmost freedom of 
action. Many pock- 
ets, including two 
large shell pockets 
supported by straps 
the same as used on 
skeet garments that 
prevent pockets from 
sagging and large di- 
vided game pocket in 
back. Color: khaki. 
Sizes 36 to 48. Price $3.25 postpaid. Send for 
free sample and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
121 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Manufacturers Hunting and Camping Specialties 








> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 


card will bring us to see you. 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 
Artesian and Driven Wells 


21 Endicott Avenue Somerville, Mass. 
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French 


Beginning next month, Imogene Wolcott, editor of 
the YANKEE CooksooK, will edit this department 


(GRANDMA WAS A “WET” 


By Edith C. Bowie 


3 am r’s bright blue weather,” 
heralding a round of golf for the shorts- 
togged young matron of today, meant in 
ancient times a wearying and unending cir- 
cuit of huge, rough floored kitchen for 
starched “apern”-shrouded women who laid 
first lessons in the now almost needless art of 
“putting things up” (or down) for winter 
days. 

While a refrigerator or controlled oven 
meal practically prepares itself today, ye 
housewife, rummaging in tiny needlepoint 
or horsehair upholstered chest, to be brought 
from garret obscurity to lend character to 
the new guest room, may find among dead 
twigs of a first family tree one of Great 
Grandma’s cook books. 

*“Conserves” head the list, with marma- 
lades as close runners-up. 

“Fruit jellies,” according to the neatly 
quilled introductory note, “‘are made by 
pressing and straining the juice from the 
pulp (using a fine cheesecloth bag for strain- 
ing), boiling the juice clear, adding sugar in 
pint-to-the-pound proportions, stirring the 
mixture over the fire until the sugar be 
dissolved and till a spoonful wrinkles on a 
saucer, then filling heated tumblers or china 
jars with it. When the jelly is cold and firm, 
the surface is covered with tissue paper, 
saturated with Spirits, before metal or paper 
tops are fitted upon the jars.” 

So, however often Great Grandma 
pledged herself as a teetotaler, she was a 
“wet” in more ways than one. 


“Alcoholic licquers,” she painstakingly 
wrote for her twelve daughters and all the 
rest of the world to read, “are efficient 
agents in the preservation of fruits. A rich 
sirup is made in which the fruit, pared or 
with the skins on, is gently stewed until 
tender and clear; the licquer is added an 
instant before the kettle leaves the fire.” 

Her methods were apparently in strict 
accord, too, with opinions of French chefs 
who score the American cook’s fallacy in 
drowning all foods with sufficient water to 
ruin original flavor and food value. She 
used no foundation syrup in canning her 
peaches and little brown pears. 

“Pack fruits in a kettle of clean 
metal,” her instructions read. 

“Scatter sugar, in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful to each pound of fruit, be- 
tween the layers, and bring whole slowly to 
the boiling point. Cook gently three minutes 
before sealing in jars.” 


bell 


Then there was the season that invariably 
found the homestead sisters a-pickling. ‘The 
innocent little gherkin, cucumber, or bit of 
melon rind went through more torture 
processes than a Salem witch endured, - 
little wonder that it came out well wrinkled! 

The pickling rule calls first for several days 
of steeping in strong brine, to make the 
pickle-ees firm; several pickings-over are 
entailed in the first stage, too, doubtful 
specimens being singled out, and the sound 
samples returned to crocks with fresh brine. 

To quote one Marion Harland, the 











“Fannie Farmer” of the very early eighties, 
the remainder of the pickling stunt was as 
follows: 

“When sufficiently hard, transfer the 
pickles to a vessel containing pure, soft 
water, and leave thus for twenty-four hours. 

“Line a kettle with green vine leaves, 
pack pickles in alternate layers with the 
leaves, and cover thickly with the same. 


Sprinkle powdered alum between layers and | 


over topmost stratum, pour on cold water 
until kettle is full, after which slowly cook 
contents until pickles are of fine green. They 
should then be thrown into cold water and 
allowed to lie in it for an hour or more. 

“Finally, they are packed in a jar and 
scalding vinegar, highly spiced, is poured 
over them. The vinegar is strained off, 
heated, and returned to the pickles every 
two days or so, for a fortnight. 

“The jarsful are then covered and set 
away in the cellar or other cool place for 
the pickles to ripen. Thus prepared, they 
keep good for years.” 

And unto her next child the pickler be- 
stowed the name, “Patience.” 


BAXTE 
FINEST 
REAL OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 

way of preparing this famous New England dish. 

Actually baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 

just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid- 

neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots. 
Ask your Independent Grocer or write to 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO., 1 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 
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Gile’s 
Ceb Smoked Pork Preducts 


Cured the Old Fashioned 
New England Way 


HAMS SHOULDERS 
BACON 
COUNTRY ROLLS 


Write for Prices 
and Information 


Everett A. Gile new tenrthire 





; 





PURE VERMONT 
Maple Syrup and Spread 


| Colorful Pottery Jugs or Jars. Also tin containers. 
Shipped anywhere. Send for Price List. 


When in Vermont, visit us 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vt. 








Correction 


@ Through an error, Yanxer’s Garden 
Map these past months showed an item 
“Ward's Hill’ in Western Massachusetts 
which had been intended to direct our 
readers to Gray & Cole at Ward Hill, Mass 
. . « gtowers of not only peonies but hardy 
plants in general: perennials, rock plants, 
native plants, and a few herbs. 


@ Ain't it the truth, we always give our 
good friends the worst deal? Ward Hill is 
just outside Haverhill home of Yan- 
KEE's godmother Hannah Dustin. 











CAFE DES INVALIDES 


after-effects. 


S.S.P. CHOISA 


110 BROOKLINE AVENUE 








&. 8. Pieree’s Coffees 


In Vacuum-pack tins to 
assure Roaster-freshness 


“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” a favorite 
for after-dinner or evening service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


S.S.P. MOCHA & JAVA 


Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 
extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO. 
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SANDWICH CHART FOR 
rc 2 


SUMMER 
1939 


Underwood Deviled Ham 
is spicy and good with: 


@Something green — like watercress, 
cucumber, spring onions, or crisp 
lettuce. 

@ Something bland —like mayonnaise, 
cream c heese, peanut butter, or mild 
cheese spread. 

®@ Something sweet—like shredded pine- 
apple, chopped raisins, chili sauce, or 
dates. 

@ Or just by itself... . for the intriguing, 
spicy flavor of Underwood Deviled 


Ham has never been duplicated. Its 
smooth consistency, its convenience 
( and economy makes this delicious 


sandwich spread a sure-fire hit with 
every member of the family. 





FREE: “F NE FOODS,” new recipe booklet... If 
your grocer does not carry Underwood Deviled Ham, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. Wm. 
Underwood Co., 98 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 





Also made IN CANADA, sold at the same price. 


UNDER WOOD 


InN TINS OR TABLE JARS 
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Bestirs no creature, sings no bird, 
Yet from the south a whisper’s heard 
That stealthily slips along the ground. 
It rustles through the birches white, 
A sly insinuating sound, 
And scratches at the hem of night. 


Faint trembling of the meadow grass 
Reveals it saw the shadow pass, 
Above the mournful murmur grows 
For now the pines have sensed the fear! 
All through the woods its current flows 
And swells upon the list’ning ear. 


Across the pallor of the sky, 
Like filthy crones black clouds fly by 
On wings of darkness spread immense. 
They loose their venom of ill will 
Into a woodland waiting tense, 
And furies hurl] their challenge shrill! 
. Now high above the stabbing rain, 
The moaning of a soul in pain, 
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Hurricane in New England —a painting by Molly Luce 


HUKKICANE 


Its torment loosens to the wind 
That follows like a wolf behind! 


O fair South Wind I loved so well! 
Can this be she or fiend from hell 
Who shrieks a wild and wanton air 


With dripping lips and streaming hair? 


About the peaceful groves of pine 

The hungry voices curl and whine 
And Terror coursing through the sky 
Torments and rends them cruelly 
Their broken boughs are tossed on high 
Like driftwood scattered in the sea! 


All living creatures run to lair 

While It streaks by with fangs laid bare! 
Loud mingled with the screaming gale 
There thunders to the forest floor 
With groans when mighty sinews fail 


The great gray beech to rise no more! 


The ruthless vultures of the wind 


REBECCA LINDON MALICHEFF 


Still pluck at ranks so sorely thinned; 


Yet from the stricken forest folk, 

The deadly breath that rushes by 
Some venerable hearts of oak 
And hoary maple dare defy! . 


In future decades these will tell 


How once New England forests fell! 


A swift sun merciless and stark 


Unwinds the loose folds of the dark. 


Light fingers probe the scene disclosed 
And touch the wasted and forlorn 
Distorted shapes grotesquely posed, 
The broken pattern of the morn! 


No longer blows the harpy breath 

The air is still— but here lies 
No peaceful sleep for these the slain, 
Uprooted in their breadth and prime, 
They sprawl disordered on the plain 
To rot and crumble into Time! 


Death! 











COMING THROUGH THE 


STORM 


Truth that reads like fiction — by a prize winning author 


BY DAVID CORNEL De JONG 


, I had emerged from 
the Providence hurricane and flood, I 
was quite certain of one thing trag- 
edy and catastrophe aren’t in the least 
what their names imply, when one has 
just been in the midst of them. They 
need headlines and figures, or distance 
and time to make them real. Somehow, 
all through the actual terror and trag- 
ination played an odd trick with me. 
This consoles me, however: I had acted 
no worse than the other mortals I had 


edy of the storm, my senses and imag- 


been with throughout the storm. All of 


us seemed to have been pretty much 
unmoved, or rather, pretty much hu- 
man and unheroic. That is, most of the 
time. 

The next day the newspapers men- 
tioned the 
good humor, in the face of dire disaster” 
of us minor victims, who had escaped 


“unflagging courage and 


the ravages of the elements, whipped 
but True and 
enough, none of 


unbowed. accurate 
us had ac- 


tually realized what was happening; 


because 


or, at least, we had refused to realize it. 
Our senses had told us plenty, but our 
imaginations had ineptly iagged behind. 
Besides, one’s own flood of terror and 
pity had got jammed behind the débris 
of incongruous and inane things, be- 
hind inconsequential but vivid twigs 
and straws. The storm and the flood 
were for the most part funny. All our 
defense made them so; 
and as a result we came through smil- 
ing. And if that weren’t enough, each 
one seemed to have his own particular 
but unheroic peg to fix his worries on. 
Mine was a package containing a dozen 
eggs, half a pound of bacon, and two 
mackerel . . . a_ ridiculously 
tunate anchor against so much terror. 
My solicitude for this, however, carried 
me in the midst of things, and perhaps 
safely through them. Certainly, over 
and behind everything was the bigger 
thing, the catastrophe, which, fortu- 
nately for nerves and senses, remained 
largely unrealized. 

As it was, I was one of the very few 
Providence people who had any sort of 


mechanisms 


impor- 


presentment of an impending storm. Of 


course, I did nothing about it. I just 


happened to be in the local newspaper 
building when reports came in about de- 
struction and tragedy down the bay. I 
was then sitting in the newspaper's 
restaurant, sipping coffee and talking 
with some reporters. In warning, a sud- 
rain 
against our windows. But we finished 


den big wind drove clattering 
our coffee. Then the others rose to re- 
port on the coming storm, if necessary. 

I went my way, to do a little market- 
ing. The rain had ceased by then, but 
there were wind, and 
people peered anxiously at the sky. A 


few 


ugly gusts of 


hats were blown off, but nothing 
else untoward happened. Just when I 
reached a downtown market, more rain 
started pelting down; and when I had 
bought my bacon and eggs and tried to 
leave, I 


that the rain had in- 


creased and that the wind was rising. 


found 


With a score of others, I waited at the 
door, but became impatient and started 
pacing up and down the store, till I 
saw some fine firm mackerel. I bought 
two of them. The clerk said, “I 
there’s a big 


hear 
storm coming. Anything 
else?” 

The rain and the wind increased. I 
kept up my steady, and I hope, un- 
obtrusive down the 


march up and 


length of the store, feeling rather 


trapped and sinned against. Much more 
so than later, when I had real cause for 


feeling that way. After half an hour of 


this caged tramping, I decided to be just 
as brave as the middle-aged woman who 
had just walked out and into the raging 
elements. I rushed out behind her, 
pretty much intent on keeping my pur- 
chases safe and dry, and caught up with 
her. A huge wind flattened us simul- 
buckets of 
ungainly but still 


reached the doorway 


taneously against a_ wall, 
water drenched us, 
together we of a 
hat store, where a plate-glass window 
promptly crashed in beside us. We ob- 
served to each other that we were quite 
wet now and certainly might as well go 
on and reach the Weybosset end of the 
Arcade. But the next gust of wind de- 
cided otherwise. Grasping for each other 
futilely, we were blown separate ways, 
never to see each other again. The wind 
jerked me around the corner, and on 


the wind I flew, clutching my package, 
and reached the steps of the Arcade 
shrouded in the afternoon edition of the 
city newspaper, swept from some cor- 
ner. The fifty-odd people marooned on 
the Arcade steps laughed at me. The 
rain stopped suddenly. It was a “dizzy 
storm,” those people said 

The wind increased, however; it be- 
came mighty; everything cracked, jan- 
gled, crashed and whistled. Signs tum- 
bled down upon us, windows bulged; 
in a mass we all scurried from one en- 
trance of the Arcade to the other, vic- 
tims of the wind’s weird 
then, I 
stand at the Westminster Street end of 


caprices 


Firmly decided to make my 


the Arcade, if only for the safety of my 


bacon and eggs. The crush of people 


was less strong there, for the simple 


reason that the wind was more vicious 
In the bootblacks 
and janitors, I had a fine time for a 


midst of a bevy of 


while. The storm had reached its comic 
stage, it ranged from the coltish to the 
absurd. It was fairly dangerous where 
we stood, because street lights kept shat- 
tering and the enormous clock above 
us keeled and teetered madly. On the 
street, people were flattened against 
buildings or fell prone on the sidewalk. 
Girls became conveniently limp and 
helpless in the sight of strong men and 
clung and screamed. Men responded 
with fine heroics, shoulders broadened, 
arms wide. It was not tragedy yet. 

Not till a huge sheet of tin came flying 
through the air and laid a man low, and 
three lamps seemed to explode above 


bootblack 
“Say, Bud, you wanna ect killed, 


us, and a howled into my 
face 
became too 
But in a lull 
that the Arcade 


was a natural air pocket and that we'd 


do you?” Then the wind 
loud for all other sounds 
somebody bellowed 
all perish there. With four others I ran, 
somehow in the general direction of 
home, while beside us a plate-glass win- 
dow lunged toward us and crashed, and 
hard, stinging débris hailed upon us. 
Just ahead of us an old woman had her 
neck sliced by a pane of glass; she tum- 


bled, straightened herself, bent her 
head, and brunting the storm went on, 
leaving a trail of blood behind her 
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Thomas Aitken 


Many of the boats washed ashore had to be floated back to the sea in channels dug from seacoasts to 
where these ships were. Insurance companies recommended that procedure. In other cases skids were used 
as shown above at Wickford, R. I. 


When we reached her, her hair and 
dress were sodden with blood, but she 
wouldn’t believe it. Suddenly there was 
tragedy. But it was too great and too 
near and too sudden. It wasn’t 
> ae 

Then the wind stopped us. It was like 
an invisible wall in front of us, holding 
us impotently suspended, but spattering 
the woman’s blood over our faces. Then 
while we grabbed the woman, it madly 
pushed us into a near-by revolving door. 
With the door we turned, two and 
three in each compartment, and were 
deposited in a crowded lobby, where a 
crowd laughed foolishly at us, until 
they saw the injured woman. Then girls 
screamed and shut their eyes, and men 
folded their arms protectingly around 
them. No one seemed to know what to 
do with the woman, everybody stood 
and stared until a practical waitress 
decided to do something about that 
awful dripping blood. The old woman 
herself sat there wide-eyed and smiling. 
I think it was at that point that our 
senses wouldn’t go on; they only regis- 
tered latently and feebly what we saw 
and heard. Already we started clutch- 
ing at the comic and incongruous. 

Perhaps it was just as well; it made us 
do commonplace and practical things, 
childishly and mechanically. Especially 
when a moment later someone shouted: 
*‘Look at the water.” We looked at the 
water; water that was suddenly swirling 
and billowing down the street. It was 
water already turbulent with white 
caps, and people in the street were 
caught in it, cars desperately bucked it. 
Nobody seemed to believe it was water, 
not water suddenly several feet deep, 
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right there in our busiest street. “But 
it ain’t even rainin’,” a girl screamed. 
“It’s the river, the bay, the sea. It’s salt 
water of the sea,’ a man announced. 
“Oh gee, it’s salt water,’ the girl 
screamed. ‘‘Wouldja believe it.’”” And 
the rest of us listening to the girl’s voice 
saw the water rush into the lobby, and 
like well-trained children we ran for 
the stairs. 

The water rushed in, gurgling, hurl- 
ing itself upon falling doors. Up the 
stairs we ran, somehow mechanically 
conscious that all the power was off, and 
elevators wouldn’t run. I found myself 
in a terrific press of people, lifting my 
precious bacon and eggs above them, 
almost wholly intent on keeping my 
package intact. Unexpectedly I faced 
a friend, a lawyer. ‘‘Come to my office,” 
he said. “‘It’s on the third floor.” Grate- 
fully I followed him. A few minutes later 
my package reposed safely on the law- 
yer’s desk. I myself was safe, too. I 
I rushed to the window to watch the 
“Tidal Wave.”’ Because that is what it 
was, another lawyer said. 

It was still light then. A grey light 
seemed pressed between the high build- 
ings, and weighed on murky churning 
water in the street in which people 
floundered in all directions at once, 
abetted or opposed every inch of the 
way by the awful winds. Everything by 
way of glass, wood, plaster, tin, sagged 
and slid soundlessly into the flood. The 
wind came bolting around a corner and 
made walls of the water, then surf and 
spume and spray. But this was our 
busiest street, so we didn’t actually be- 
lieve it. More people gathered around 
us at the windows, and were practically 


unanimous in their denouncements of 
“those fools’ struggling there in the 
water. What business had they being 
out there? But people said so tight- 
lipped and distraught, as if their words 
weren’t for their own ears. The water 
swirled higher, automobiles faltered, 
sank or turned over. Store windows 
emptied their contents on the flood. Di- 
rectly below us an old man, neck deep in 
water, lifted his hands pathetically and 
sank. We craned our necks, but never 
saw him again. He was drowned. 
**Must have been drunk, the crazy fool,” 
three men said simultaneously. But 
their eyes said: he couldn’t have been 
drowned, not there, our eyes are crazy. 
The men turned away from the window, 
all three, and lighted cigarettes. 

It grew darker, but there were no 
lights anywhere. “‘Let’s find candles,” 
people around us started saying, un- 
consciously relieved that they could 
focus their attention on something else. 
Beneath us the city lay helpless in a 
sea, in grey waves in which people per- 
ished. There lumber floated, and desks, 
chairs, mattresses, tubs and _ baskets; 
and something bobbed up, like a bloated 
body. “‘Let’s find candles,” everybody 
said, and walked away from the win- 
dows. Girls made little shuddering noises 
and followed the men. Suddenly good 
humor seemed to reign pretty high. 
Everybody cracked his favorite joke, 
and then said sentimentally how awful 
all this was, and then started surmising 
whether this flood would come higher 
than the flood of 1815. And then they 
discovered that I had bacon and eggs 
and mackerels. We might be there 
all night. Outside was that gruesome 
water which couldn’t be real. The wind 
shook the big building. ““Don’t tell any- 
body,” they shouted. “‘He’s got mack- 
erels and eggs. Let’s fry them. Let’s find 
candles!” 

There seemed to be no candles, no 
flashlights and no lanterns in all the 
large building. That minor tragedy kept 
everybody on his toes. Perforce we 
gathered in a dentist’s office on the same 
floor, because someone had remembered 
dental wax. Softened, and rolled around 
some twine, that would make fine can- 
dles; no one would be in need of dental 
plate impressions tomorrow anyway. 
The men set to work, the girls huddled 
around encouraging them. One coy 
voice kept on exclaiming shiveringly: 
**Gee, salt water, ain’t that awful.” But 
outside was the storm and tragedy 
they’d all shut out of their minds. They 
were making candles. 

It wasn’t quite dark yet. I returned 
to the window and sat down, looking 
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upon the strange grey iridescent stream 
below. This is terrible, this is tragedy, 
I kept telling myself. If this was happen- 
ing here in the city, what would it be 
further down the bay? Hundreds dead, 
thousands homeless! But I had to vis- 
ualize newspaper headlines to con- 
vince myself. A few feet away from me 
in the dark sat a wisecracking group, 
making candles. But below me floated 
weird shapes, black forms rose, sank 
and ended. This should have solemnity, 
it was tragedy. Perhaps bells, frantic 
voices or spectacular light could make 
it real. The mind wouldn’t. And around 
me no one acted heroic, or tense, or 
stricken. It had all reached the stage of 
the unbelievable, absolutely. 

Others joined me at the window again 
and their company made the horror 
seem even more remote and impossible. 
There were plenty of silly things to hold 
our attention. A yellow-haired store 
dummy, bobbing up between black 
beams, holding her head high, her 
visage vacant, never sinking, pirouetted 
on the flood like a well-mannered 
débutante. A desk floated by, with a 
pencil sharpener on one corner, the 
handle of which was set vigorously 
turning by the wind. Whole shoals of 
vermilion tennis balls issued out of a 
broken store window like puffed exotic 
fish. Those we fixed our minds on, and 
we laughed. . . . 

Then suddenly down the street people 
emerged from a store, neck deep, a 
whole chain of them. They had been 
trapped there and were making a last 
minute escape, before they were 
drowned inside. ““The poor fools,’ we 
muttered. The first fifteen of the chain 
pushed courageously on, then the six- 
teenth, a woman, broke the chain. “The 
damned fool,” we said. Patiently the 
first fifteen returned and linked the 
chain again. The woman broke it 
again, three times, hysterically. ‘““They 
ought to spank her,” we said. At last the 
whole chain got through. They went 
silently. We looked at it, but to us it was 
a pantomime, an unnatural thing 
enacted in a wind which drowned all 
sound; it was colorless and grey. It 
was weird and mad. . . 

“Look at the blonde,” someone 
shouted. Hungrily we looked. The 
blonde dummy had tilted her head 
through a store window and seemed to 
be peering haughtily inside. Suddenly 
an enormous beam rushed upon her 
and crushed her. At the sight of it, the 


Most serious fire threat following blown down 
timber was that at Sharon, N. H., brought under 
control with help of various C.C.C. units. Three 
days later fire started again from a smouldering root 


girls screamed, and then we all laughed. 
And as if they were a little ashamed of 
themselves most of them returned to the 
slow task of candlemaking. I stayed at 
the window, still trying to plumb this 
catastrophe. Hadn’t a man just drowned 
directly below me? Didn’t it mean that 
hundreds of others had drowned too. 
. . “How much damage would you 
say this'll cause,” a lawyer demanded 
of me, interrupting my reveries. “Mil- 
lions,” 
lines. 


I said promptly, seeing head- 


“Millions, he says,” he reported to 
the candlemaking crowd. “Oh gee,” a 
girl said. “Oh gee, I wonder what my 
mother is thinking.” 

Then it was really dark. The wind had 
abated a little. There were no lights, 
except an occasional blob of orange 
candlelight behind smeared windows 
across the street. There were no sounds, 
except of wind and water. In the street 
the water swelled algidly black, twelve 
or thirteen feet high now. Black objects 
careened in it and swept on the current 
down an alley. Occasionally others 


joined me at the windows and reported 


how hard it was to make candles out of 
dental wax. When the office door 
opened we heard a waterfall. It was the 
elevator shaft. But we also heard girls 
scream lusciously in the dark lobby 
where they were with boys. Occasionally 
someone would announce: “Somebody 
else got drowned.” 

At last we had one candle and sat 
around it. The telephone seemed dead, 
except for one in-coming call: a broker’s 
wife demanding to know every fifteen 
minutes why her husband didn’t come 
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home. He simply had to; their elm had 
fallen down. She didn’t believe for a 
minute that we were all marooned in 
thirteen feet of water. After the fourth 
call I returned to the dark window 
again. The water was receding. The 
tide was going out. 

Now there were fitful gleams of flash- 
lights over the water. Looters, I thought, 
for it was time for looters. And they 
came, neck deep, or swimming, holding 
flashlights dry above them, rising out 
of the water and disappearing through 
the demolished store windows. At first 
there were few, then there were hordes, 
assisting each other. Some climbed into 
the stores, others received the stolen 
goods and piled them into rowboats or 
stuffed them into burlap sacks. They 
seemed organized, almost regimented, 
as if they’d daily drilled and prepared 
for this event, the like of which hadn't 
happened in a hundred and twenty 
years. They were brazen and insatiable; 
they swarmed like rats; they took every- 
thing. When a few policemen came past 
in a rowboat, they didn’t stop their 
looting. They knew they outnumbered 
the police; beside, the latter were intent 
on rescue work. They were sinister, and 
I realized, they were real. Much more 
real than the flood and storm, perhaps 
simply because they aroused a minor 
emotion, anger or disgust. 

The wind had died down consid- 
erably, so we opened our windows and 
shouted at the looters. But the water 
receded in the meanwhile, and we 
watched it eagerly, forgetting every- 
thing else. And soon I started worrying 


(Continued on page 28) 


B. M. Rice 
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Being mostly reminiscenses of the Hurricane one year ago 
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The ever-memorable gale pictured above in a C. 
1815. According to R. M. Devens, editor, 
country from its first settlement furnished any parallel to this great gale.” 







According to Ethel Greenlaw Garcelon 
of Medford, Mass., her father, Captain 
Mabery Greenlaw, now 82 years old, of 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, still remembers 
the Saxby gale of September 4, 1869, at 
Eastport. On that afternoon the old Boston 
boat, the New England, got caught on a 
ledge in Johnson’s Bay, but managed to 
come down before the wind to safety. 
About nine that night ‘‘our house blowed 
in. My middle brother ten years old 
blowed away and got caught against a 
fence post a hundred yards away. The 
Webber place with 1400 kettles of Bay of 
Funday fish next morning lay stove to 
pieces on the beach. It was a year after- 
wards before things begun to look in shape 
again. A man by the name of Saxby 
prophesied that blow.” 






















According to the Barnstable Patriot 

the Samoa hurricane of March 16, 1889, 
is credited with preventing a war be tween 
the United States and Germany. Warships 
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hurricane occurred in 1635, and local storms apparently since in 1723, 
1841, 1851, 1859, 1860, and 1869. From all accounts it would seem that the New England 
hurricane of 1938 equalled and probably exceeded that of 1815 





A. Nichols Co. publication occurred September 23, 


“Neither the memory of man nor the annals of the 


The first New England 
1804, 1818, 1821, 1836, 


of both nations were in the harbor of the 
island of Samoa in the Pacific, and feelings 
ran high. The hurricane wrought havoc, 
tossing the German battleship Olga high 
and dry, and sinking the Adler and the 
Elber, with the loss of 134 lives. The Amer- 
ican ships Trenton and Vandalia were lost, 
with 52 lives, and the Nipsic stranded. 


Eleanore D. Greene of Andover, 
Mass., reports 


“My son’s roommate was on a train 
that was overturned by a tidal wave near 
Stonington, Connecticut, during the recent 
hurricane of 1938. Escaping by the win- 
dow, he fought his way through the high 
wave. As he was thrown violently on the 
shore, he clutched the strewn sands. 

“Struggling to his feet and fighting for 
safety, he clung to an object that his 
fingers had clutched. 

“IT WAS A BILLFOLD CONTAINING TWENTY 
DOLLARS IN BILLS.” 








From Mrs. B. M. Dickey 
Dennisport, Mass. 


“Instead of gone with the wind it came 
with the tide at Wild Harbor. The tide, 
working in conjunction with the heavy 
wind, left many strange and unusual 
objects on the shores of Cape Cod after 
the hurricane. 

““Miss Ruth Bray and Robert Nevins of 
Wild Harbor, using many of the objects 
that came in with the wind and tide, cre- 
ated a family group that stands on the 
lawn of the E. N. Bray home. 

“This family group consists of Captain 
Barnacle Bottom and his blushing bride. 
Possibly Mrs. Barnacle is blushing because 
in her arms she holds a baby squid that 
also came in with the tide 

“Of course Captain Barnacle and his 
family, living beneath the waters of Vine- 
yard Sound, did not have access to barber 
shops and so all three of the members 
including the squid — need a shave and 
a haircut — but is that seaweed on the 
Captain’s and the Misses’ face? 

“Anyway, this family group has caused 
considerable comment among the resi- 
dents of the Falmouth district, and many 
have stopped to see the family that came in 
with the tide.” 

Dr. Harry N. Glick of Amberst, Mass. 
says that freshmen taking intelligence tests 
during the September 
ranked higher than any freshmen in the 


hurricane last 


history of the college, and five points higher 
than a similar group which took the tests 
three days later. 

Dorothy Pratt of Providence, R. I. 
relates the story of two coal barges, be- 
longing to one William Bower, blown up 
on South Water Street. For at least two 
weeks after the blow, veteran coal barger 
Bower entertained hordes of curious vis- 
itors while Public Works Commissioner 
Maguire, the Peckham Tow Boat Com- 
pany, John Nahan, and many others 
figured on how the two 250-ton obstruc- 
tions to traffic could be put to sea again. 
The Evening Bulletin of October 7 
the full story. 


carried 
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Here’s Ingenuity for You... 


Edith S. Parker 
Fiskdale, Mass. 

tried to salvage everything in the 
apple line we could. Shipped three car- 
loads of good quality ‘blowoffs’ to the 
government. I take the most bruised and 
skin-broken apples home each night from 
the packing house and, after supper, pre- 
pare them, making jelly, applesauce, and 
apple butter . filling my odd jars and 
glasses for Christmas gifts. I am fortunate 
indeed in having Great-Grandmother’s 
calf-bound cook book containing many 
recipes using honey or ‘cut sugar.’ ’ 


Marion Seagrave 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

reports that William LeClair of North 
Uxbridge, Mass., is using fallen hurricane 
wood to further his whittling hobby 
reproducing stories of wild-life tragedy 
from the storm. The carvings display 
originality, and can be put to useful pur- 
poses, such as lamps, canes, etc. 


Frank McCarthy 

Springfield, Mass. 

finds that the hurricane blew George A. 
“Al” Raiche right onto the lecture plat- 
form. Making pictures of his ruined cot- 
tage at Stonington, Conn., he went on to 
make 241 slides, in color and black and 
white, for his lecture, “‘Paradise Blasted” 
already given over 75 times. 


Alton Hall Blackington 
of Boston, Mass. 


marooned with his camera at Fire Island 
also took the opportunity of following the 
storm, as it came up the coast, with his 
moving-picture camera. Already an expert 
lecturer, Mr. Blackington’s film and talk 
are being hailed as the finest things of their 
kind. One highlight of his talk is the house 
that was moved two miles without up- 
setting the cocktail glasses on the living- 
room table. 


The Walpole Woodworkers 

Walpole, Mass. 

who are a group of civic-minded citizens 
have always interested themselves in ways 
of utilizing various woods for purposes of 
economy. Out of the storm they conceived 
low-cost housing —- a home of five rooms 
at a cost of less than $2,000 . . . labor 
included. Also, ““wood-piled”’ walls. 


Mrs. B. M. Dickey 

Falmouth, Mass. 

relates that a bumper crop of pine needles 
occurred on the Cape as a result of the 
storm. This was put to good use for 
protecting strawberry plants, banking 
houses, kindling the morning fire. 








And Other Miscellany .. . 


Springfield Branch 

Massachusetts §.P.C.A. 

rescued a golden gibbon ape that had 
escaped from the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion Zoo. In the excitement it had grabbed 
a high-tension wire. One of his hands was 
terribly burned, and he was crying like a 
baby. Under Dr. A. R. Evans he made a 
fine recovery. 


F. A. Silcox, U. S. Forest Service 
summarized timber damage in January 
of this year by saying about 31% billion 
feet fell 350,000 
freight cars, or to build comfortable five- 
room homes for 200,000 families. By June 
17, 415,224 MBF of hardwoods and soft- 
woods and 5,184 cords of pulpwood had 
been delivered to government receiving 
stations. 


enough to load 


New England Crop Reporting Service 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


estimated on May 17 that approximately 
37 per cent of Vermont’s maple sugar 
trees were not tapped in 1939 . . . that 
25 per cent of all New England’s maple 
trees fell, and many were rendered in- 
accessible. 


Boston Edison Company 

Boston, Mass. 

ordinarily maintains line crews of 253 
men. A week after the storm these crews 
numbered 1,185 men. Normal number of 
cars and trucks in overhead line division 
is 30 cars and 74 trucks. At peak of the 
emergency, 334 cars and 396 trucks were 
in use. Rehabilitation work called for 713 
miles of copper wire, 9% miles of new 
poles, 3,597 crossarms, 198,000 splices and 
connectors, 11 tons manila rope, 1,044 
hacksaw blades, 360 axes, and 3,918 pairs 
of gloves. 


New England Power Association 
Boston, Mass. 


normally employs 851 line crew men. In 
the emergency it employed 2,402. In 
rehabilitation work it usually employs 
1,756. This number was increased to 
2,235. It used 1,228 miles of wire, 9,452 
poles, 446 trucks, and 778 autos. 


The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Boston, Mass. 
used 400 miles of cable, 31,000 poles, 72 
million feet of wire, 50 carloads of tele- 
phone hardware. It brought 1,500 men 
and 350 vehicles from other parts of the 
country. Within ten days to two weeks 
after the storm, most of the service had 
been restored. 





On the Restoration Front... 


Final report by the 
American Red Cross 


listed $1,554,016 as the amount spent in 
hurricane relief for 19,996 families 

Mt. Washington Cog Railway 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


has not only repaired the damage from 
the storm but also built a new Lodge at 
the Base station 


Scarborough Beach, R. I. 


began a new jetty project in May, under 
Dr. Granville Breed, to be finished in 


July. The plan is to use hurricane timber 


to build these jetties which will reclaim 
approximately 150 feet of wider, safer, 
and better beach. If the experiment is 
successful it will be carried out in other 
parts of the state. 


Newport, R. I. 


went right at building new bath houses, 
casino, cabanas, and beaches. Private es- 
tates have been employing help all winter, 
so that all is pretty much straightened 
around again by now. 


New London, Conn. 


has been going ahead with a new project 
at Ocean Beach board walk, bath 


houses, dance hall, swimming pool, etc. 
Hanover, N. H. 

The Lane Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of sawmill machinery, re- 


ported a gain in November of 30 per cent 
in orders. 


Walpole, Mass. 


From 1,200 to 2,200 tons of roofing 
materials were shipped out in periods of 
24 hours following the storm an all- 
time record. Most of the shipments had 
to be made by truck. Production was 
stepped up to a 24-hour day, 7-day week 

price advances cancelled and credit 
facilities broadened. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Flood repair work on the Mohawk | 
Trail, employing 260 men, was finished } 
in August — an eleven months’ job. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York, N. Y. 
estimated that less than 5 per cent of New 
England’s damage was covered by in- 
surance. Of $38,000,000 paid to stock } 
companies for windstorm insurance in 
1937, only $137,000 was written in New 
England. Claims, however, were filed 
from more than 1,800 cities and towns in jf 
the New England states. Many more New 
Englanders are now applying for policies 
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(Above) Resetting stone boundary posts 

is a perambulation job. The fellowship 

of the occasion explains why “‘Good fences 

make good neighbors.” The Association 

of New England Fence Viewers engineered 
this perambulation 


(Left) Getting through a rusty Maine 

barbwire fence is a knack. Selectman 

Drapeau caught his pants, Selectman 

Maybury his coat. Selectman Hunter 
(rear) had no trouble 


(Below) Some of the perambulating was 

done in open country most of it in 

woods. George Eastman’s manure pile sits 
exactly on the line 



















“In the New England hurricane it is now 
estimated that at least 40,000 deeds to New 
England woodland property have been made 
useless. This is because so many boundary 
markers such as trees, etc., were blown away.” 
(Cranberry Grower.) This interesting con- 
tribution brings out a statute on the books of 
most New England states, now in disuse, 
which no doubt will have to be revived. Some 
Massachusetts towns, Arlington and Lexing- 
ton, for example, have not allowed these 
perambulation duties to lapse. 


Wires Robert Frost made poetic 
grist of the Yankeeism that “‘good fences make 
good neighbors,” he was observing a basic 
bon mot that had been written into the laws 
many years before by discerning legislators. 


Just as the farmer is required by custom to 


meet his neighbor once a year and walk the 
line fence, the statutes require that municipal 
authorities shall conduct regular examinations 
of their town lines. 

Maine’s law requires that at least once every 
five years the selectmen of the older town shall 
inform the selectmen of their adjoining mu- 
nicipalities of the time and place, whereupon 
the group will meet to perambulate the 
town bounds. The group sees that stone mark- 
ers are in place, that both towns agree as to 
directions, and cultivates intercommunity 
friendships. Good fences make good neighbors. 

The law sets a fine of $10 for any town offi- 
cial who, properly warned of the time and 
place, fails either to appear or to send a 
substitute. Although the law has obvious 
purposes, summed up by the remark that 
any landowner should know where his line 
lies, Maine selectmen have not followed its 
provisions of late years. Possibly because in- 
land Maine towns are land-poor, it has not 
been deemed practical to quibble over divi- 
sions. The perambulation statute, at any rate, 
may be regarded as in disuse. 

Once in its history it went up to the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, and that august body 
upheld it. Selectmen of Fort Fairfield desired 
to perambulate, and served notice on the as- 
sessors of neighboring Eaton Grant, an un- 
organized plantation. The assessors failed to 
appear, and Fort Fairfield sought recovery 
of the stipulated $10. The assessors appealed 
the lower court judgment, claiming that an 
unorganized community was not required by 


PERAMBULATING 


BY JOHN 
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TOWN BOUNDS 


IN | GOULD 


law to perambulate. The argument was on 
the meaning of the word “town” as used in the 
perambulation statute. Eaton Grant, for the 
a purpose of perambulating, was, however, 
declared to be a town, and the Selectmen of 
Fort Fairfield recovered. The decision is duly 
entered in Maine law reports. 

Selectmen of Brunswick, Maine, egged on 
by a photographer who wanted pictures for 
YANKEE, decided to revive the antique statute, 
and picked on the neighboring town of Free- 
port. A line of nearly six miles divides the 
towns, starting at Maquoit Bay and running 
through wild land to the junction of the two 
towns with Durham. 





Brunswick selectmen set the date, arranged 
for a lunch, and Freeport selectmen accepted. 
The occasion was embraced with a full sense 
of the importance of the meeting. The officials 
had a compass, a geodetic survey map with 
added 


previously acquired knowledge of the farms 


several markings, and considerable 
along the line. They also had a mind for a 
brisk hike through the Maine woods on a 
bright fall day, a thought for fun and joking, 
and some awareness of the ancient adage that 
good fences make good neighbors. This they 
corollated with, ““Good neighbors make good 
fences.” 





The outing was in every way a success. The 
officials found out many boundary line matters 
9 that will help in years to come, when irate 
farmers come in to complain about taxes. 
They found out exactly where the two towns 
join in respect to property, especially in places 
where a farm lies in both towns. They also got 
acquainted personally. Both towns have cer- 
tain problems in common, especially in their 
poor and road accounts, and each board of 
selectmen is continually telephoning to the 
other. Now they know which voices belong 
to which men. The former Mr. Maybury 





of the Freeport board is now Leon to Bruns- 
wick selectmen, and Freeport selectmen know 
4 Mr. Drapeau and Mr. Woodward as Conrad 
and Sam. 

After the perambulation had reached the 
shore of Maquoit Bay (they reversed the old- 
time route so that their picnic spot would be 
on the shore) the group had lunch before 
breaking up. Before breaking up they agreed 
to perambulate again within the five-year 
period, and each board was making plans to 
call on their other neighbors shortly. 





(Above) 
brook in 


Snagged débris, left by the 
spring freshet, is known in 
Maine as a “‘Hooraw’s Nest.’ Selectman 
Drapeau got across all right, but called 


a Hooraw’s Nest a poor bridge 


(Right) Selectmen carried compasses and 

maps. They pause here to check the inter- 

section of the town bounds and the Maine 
Central Railroad right of way 


(Below) Lunch time in the Maine woods 
is the best time of the year, especially in 
the fall. The right 
through the picnic spot. Brunswick sup- 
plied the lunch Freeport will next time 


town line runs 


























































Down by the old mill stream Wendell Depot, Mass. Fine view of Mt. Washington from this Conway, N. H., Oasis on a Rhode Island dune 
rest room 


“Lest Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot”— 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA DRURY 


Twins Halifax, Vermont — back of schoolhouse 





Mass production — Enfield, Mass. A Connecticut ‘‘Cape Cod” cottage 
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Mas. APPLEBY stood in her 


room in the new summer cottage and 
gazed about her with gratification at its 
furnishings, antiques ravished from a 
score of Maine farmhouses. With a step 
still spry for all her years she moved to a 
window and let eyes, still bright, sweep 
over the lawn to a charming panorama 
of Penobscot Bay. 

“Where every prospect pleases,’ Mrs. 
Appleby humming, only to 
break off suddenly, quivering with in- 
dignation. For a moment she had for- 
gotten the landward window 
her and all that it revealed. 

In vain had she begged the builders 
to omit a window in that quarter. That 
and other ideas put forward by Mrs. 
Appleby and her unmarried daughter, 
successful designer in arts and crafts, 
had been disregarded. Only a certain 
amount of compliance in the construc- 
tion of the cottage could be extracted 
from the honest artisans of the rock- 
bound State of Maine. For they are 
stubborn, hard-headed, set in their 
ways, are the Maine folk, as any sum- 
mer resident can testify. In Maine, in- 
dependence has been declared, not only 
in 1776 and 1936, but on frequent other 
occasions, major or minor. The out- 
lander, bespeaking services of men of 
Maine, must employ the diplomatic 
finesse of Secretary Hull seeking a trade 
agreement. Crossing a Maine palm, in- 
digent though it may be, with silver is 
like flying the Atlantic. It can be done, 
but in one case you wait on the weather 
and in the other on Maine inclination, 
and sometimes you get there and some- 
times you don’t. 

Thus the landward windows con- 
tinued to make their unfortunate dis- 
closures. Thence and from the lawn, the 
Applebys and their guests must still be- 
hold what they must behold. Eyes, how- 
ever sternly one bade them seek a sea- 
scape or dwell on templed hills, were 
inevitably and as if by a horrid fascina- 
tion dragged back to the neighboring 
Perkins farm. 

With its tumbledown, rattletrap 
house and barn, that establishment im- 
pinged on an otherwise perfect view 
and floored it for the count. It ruined 
the complexion of the face of Nature 
with its unkempt chicken yard, prin- 
cipally and unscientifically inhabited by 
surplus, early-rising, strong-lunged roost- 
ers. Crowning indignity, it dominated 

yes, and desecrated — the landscape 
with something Mrs. Appleby primly 
and reluctantly referred to as “‘a certain 
er — structure.” 

To mince no words, the structure was 


began 


behind 


SAGA of a 
STRUCTURE 


BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


a privy, an outhouse, a backhouse. It 
was that unmistakably, despite sundry 
embellishments. That it was a fine, up- 
standing specimen of its kind, shingled 
and stoutly built against the wintery 
blasts, made a spade no less a spade. 
Prominent enough anyway, it further 
signaled its presence by flaunting a 
weather-vane. Worse still, it was topped, 
believe it or not, by a bird-house. 

The gratification of the Applebys 
in their plumbing 
drooped and withered when they con- 
templated the pride of the Perkinses. 
It could never be put out of the picture 
when the Applebys entertained guests. 
Some pretty innocent from the city 
was all too likely to cause the hostesses 
pain and embarrassment by displaying 
curiosity as to the identity of “That 
cute little building over there.’ Mrs. 
Appleby never, of course, discussed it 
with men or young girls. Miss Appleby, 
while affected by the 
reticences of the 1880s, was esthetically 
offended. 

*‘Doubtless,”’ 
early American and all that. But who, 
all day and every day, wants to be hit 
in the eye by a— a” 

““A er — structure of that type,” her 
mother hastily completed. “Yes, who 
indeed?” 

As if it were not obvious enough as a 
abetted sight. The 
structure’s Owners, entering or depart- 
ing therefrom, banged the 
tentatiously. And its roof-perched bird- 
house tenanted summer after 
summer by a family of particularly 
vocal larks which, it seemed, were al- 
ways popping out, like so many cuckoo- 
clock cuckoos, and singing their little 
hearts out. When a guest of the Apple- 
bys cocked his head on the side, ex- 
claimed, “‘Hark, hark, the lark!’ or 
words to that effect, and asked the 
whereabouts of the feathered songster, 


cottage’s modern 


somewhat less 


she would admit, “it’s 


spectacle, sound 
door os- 


was 


it was downright awkward. There was 
no use trying to put him off by saying it 
was nestling in a meadow or soaring 
aloft in the blue. Sooner or later he saw. 
There it was, blithe spirit, piping away 
abaft the privy. 

All that summer of their discontent, 
the Applebys had attempted to rid 
themselves of the But the 
Perkins farm was a grim, impregnable 


eyesore. 


redoubt. Repeated efforts had been 
made to capture it by purchase and as 
often repulsed with loss. Just why they 
failed, the Applebys never knew. Per- 
haps they had complained too much. 
Perhaps, like other incautious summer 
people, they had been heard to refer to 
the Perkinses as “‘natives,”’ a term which 
seemed to class them insultingly with 
the dusky denizens of darkest Africa. 
Prices and persuasions had been stepped 
up with no effect whatever. 

Perkinses or privy, there was no 
plucking them out. Jy suis, 7’) 
might have been graven on the stony 
hearts of the former or carved above 
the wooden doorsill of the latter. If it 
could be 


reste 


said of a comparatively 
volatile sister State, “‘ Massachusetts 
there she stands!’’ What shall be pro- 
claimed of Maine, the superbly Static; 
Maine, the Immutable? 

But Miss Appleby’s skill at designs 
and knowledge of arts and crafts were 
not limited to furniture and textiles. 
Artfully, craftily, she approached a vil- 
lage matron, won to friendliness in the 
course of years. Would Mrs. Bartram do 
her a great favor and buy in the Perkins 
place? Miss Appleby had an idea that, 
once bought, there would be a ready 
sale for it — and at a bit of profit. Mrs. 
Bartram smiled her slow Maine smile 
and winked. Well, she calculated she 
might. 

And so she did. The Perkinses had 
been willing to sell all along, “‘but not to 
them Applebys.”’ The land sold and the 
quick turnover secretly the 
movers began taking down the un- 
sightly buildings (though what good 
they could be except for firewood, the 
Applebys could not imagine) and cart- 
ing off the boards. The polyandrous 
flock of chickens vanished. Mrs. Apple- 


made, 


by, sleeping through an unclarioned 
dawn for the first time all 
crowed gently to herself. 

Day by day the panorama improved. 
With growing wonder, almost with in- 
credulity, the long-suffering Applebys 
beheld the transformation. So must the 
people of Medieval times have felt, 
emerging from the Dark Ages into the 
Renaissance. The passing of the Perkins- 
es and all their works was almost com- 
plete. Clearly it was an occasion to be 
celebrated, a moment for high carnival 
or, at the very least, a /féle champétre. 
Accordingly the Applebys, like Lars 
Porsena, named a trysting day for the 
summer gentry, summoning their array 
Down East and west and south and 
north. 

Most of the day before the party the 
Applebys were away from home, gath- 

(Continued on page 34) 


summer, 
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Sale held at Williamstown, Vt., in 1915, where 87 head of cattle were sold in 87 minutes 








Reflections of an Auctioneer 


YOU CAN’T FAIL TO ENJOY THESE REMINISCENCES OF 
A MASTER OF HIS PROFESSION 


By D A. Perry 


PART TWO 


Ax AUCTIONEER sometimes finds 
out what a crowd thinks of him by just 
listening. I was called to Georgia, Vt., 
for a sale. It being an afternoon sale, I 
went over in the morning and took din- 
ner with the man for whom I was selling. 
Dinner was a little late and quite a 
crowd had gathered before I finished 
eating. I went out and mingled with the 
people, and occasionally I would hear 
someone inquire whether the auctioneer 
had arrived; others wanted to know who 
this man Perry was; no one seemed to 
recognize me as the man. I was enjoying 
the situation, and did not enlighten 
them. 

Finally it was time to start the sale; 
the day was pleasant, we had a good lot 
of well-kept tools and a good bidding 
crowd, so the sale went mighty snappy. 
I was standing in a farm wagon selling 
small tools, and right close to the wagon 
stood a couple of old men, one of whom 
I overheard remark to the other: “Say, 
this feller is ad—n sight smarter than he 
looks.”’ I’ve never been able to decide 
whether this was a compliment or not. 
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Soon after the adoption of the 18th 
amendment, I was placed in a very 
funny and somewhat perplexing situa- 
tion. It happened rather late in the sea- 
son to be having an auction. It was be- 
ing held for a man who had come up 
from the State of Georgia and bought 
the farm. But Vermont winters were too 
much for him, and he was willing to take 
any loss on the property if he could only 
get back to a warmer climate. This farm 
was well back in the country at the end 
of the road, and the present owner had 
taken over everything — farm, stock, 
tools, household furniture and two bar- 
rels of supposedly cider vinegar in the 
cellar; this last he had drawn off and put 
into bottles, jugs, jars, anything handy. 

The sale, which should have been an 
all-day one, was called for 12:30, and so 
I planned to keep most of the household 
goods for the last, when we could sell in- 
side by lamp-light. However, the first 
thing he brought out was these jugs and 


jars of so-called vinegar, some of which 


it soon became apparent had never got 
beyond the stage of hard cider. It was 
not long before some of the men were 
buying wagons, cattle and poultry, 


whether they had a use for it or not, and, 
too, they became very noisy. Well, I 
handled the situation as best I could, 
putting up with a good deal of abuse, 
and managed fairly well until we went 
into the house to sell. There was not 
room enough, and many were not in the 
best humor. 

Among other things, a chair was sold 
to a man who had imbibed rather freely 
of the hard cider. He had decided to buy 
the chair and invite some of the women 
present to sit down. He approached a 
middle-aged lady who was standing 
near and said: “Sit (hic) down, |-lady, 
here’s a shair.”’ She said, ‘““There isn’t 
room and I don’t care to sit down.” 
**(Hic) Madam, I bought that chair for 
you to sit down in, and now you (hic) 
sit down.” “‘No, I am not going to sit 
down.” “‘(Hic) F’you don’t s-s-sit down, 
I’m going to sit you down.” 

Just about this time the husband of 
the woman came up and said, “‘See here, 
if this lady doesn’t want to sit down, she 
isn’t going to.” “‘I shay she is,” said the 
drunk. I saw a fight was imminent, so 
decided I had better take a hand. I 
ordered the drunk to straighten out or I 
would have him arrested. ‘What for?”’ 
“*For being drunk.” “‘Well, and who sold 
me the stuff to get drunk on?” he asked. 

He certainly had me stopped and I 
finished the sale as quickly as possible. 

I have worked with many auctioneers 
in the course of years I have been con- 
nected with the business. Probably the 
one most outstanding is Colonel Otis 
Furbush of Massachusetts. He was a very 
good salesman, always busy and ab- 
solutely honest. He wanted things to 
move along just about right, and he 
knew what right was when it came to 
conducting an auction or selling stock 
in the Brighton Market. He religiously 
guarded his health and had no tolerance 
for those who did not likewise guard 
theirs. I well remember being on my 
way to a sale in Rhode Island. I had ar- 
rived in Boston early on Monday morn- 
ing, and after breakfast I still had two 
hours before train time and, knowing 
many of the drovers would be in Brigh- 
ton, Monday, decided to spend the time 
there. I arrived at the cattle sheds, and 
as I was making the rounds it was rain- 
ing slightly. As I was leaving one of the 
barns, I met Colonel Furbush, face to 
face. The meeting was most cordial, and 
the Colonel said, “‘Well, Perry, I am 
glad to see you. Where did you come 
from and where are you going?” Just 
then he looked down at my feet, and 
said, ‘‘Where in h—| are your rubbers?” 
I never hear Colonel Furbush’s name 
but what his inquiry about my rubbers 
comes instantly to my mind. 
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When I was early in the auction 
game, competitor Smith was giving me 
quite a run for my money. We were 
getting the sales in this location divided 
about equally between us. I was doing 
a sale in Marshfield, Vt., and apparently 
the household had not quite agreed on 
hiring Mr. Smith or myself, before ad- 
vertising it. I sold during the forenoon 
and I thought things were going pretty 
good, but we took time off for lunch, and 
I was invited into the house to get mine. 
There was a boy in the family about a 
dozen years old. He did not see me com- 
ing, and though his mother tried her 
best to stop him, it came right out much 
to her humiliation, “Perry is a good 
auctioneer, but Smith is a darned sight 
better one.” We all, with the exception 
of his parents, had a good laugh over the 
affair. 

An amusing thing happened during a 
sale of Ayrshire cattle. Ayrshire cattle 
are ordinarily docile enough, but when 
excited are apt to be unmanageable 
when there is a crowd of strangers 
around. I was selling in a large yard 
which was surrounded by a tight board 
fence about 5 feet high. The yard was 
perfectly dry, except a place about 20 
feet wide where water had settled, but 
it was not over 6 inches deep in the deep- 
est place. We had about two hundred 
people present, and we had them form a 
ring. Into this ring the cattle were being 
driven to be sold, one at a time. We had 
no trouble keeping the ring good and 
large as, when the cows entered it, they 
began traveling round and round look- 
ing for a place to get out. One side of the 
ring backed up to the mud puddle. 

Finally, there was one cow let in to the 
ring more wild than the others, and the 
way she went around the ring was a 
caution. While I was selling her, I con- 
tinually warned the crowd to be on the 
lookout and watch her closely. She at 
last saw the ring just a little thinner on 
the mud puddle side and she made a 
break. When she went through the ring, 
she took a man with her and dropped 
him flat on his back in the puddle. I was 
frightened until I saw he was not hurt, 
beyond his feelings. He made a comical 
sight as he left the premises and started 
for home, out of hearing of the laughter 
of the spectators. The cow jumped com- 
pletely over the 5-foot fence, and the 
last we saw of her she was headed for the 
woods a quarter of a mile away. 

It was a long time before I heard the 
last of an incident which happened at a 
sale where I was selling household goods. 
We had a good-natured crowd present 
and I had gotten many a laugh at the 
expense of someone in the audience. 
Just before lunch time they had been 


sending out a lot of clothing, and among 
other things was a nearly new derby 
hat. I sold it for sixty-five cents and 
soon after adjourned. I turned around to 
take my hat from a hall tree, and it was 
gone. A roar of laughter went up from 
the crowd when the word was passed 
around that the hat I had just sold was 
my own. The man who had purchased 
the hat said the price had gone up to 
$1.50, and as I had paid $5.00 for it a 
short time before I thought I might as 
well buy it back. 

Sometimes jokes on the auctioneer are 
not as pleasant as they might be. I was 


conducting a farm sale in the town of 


Randolph, on the road to Bethel. It was 
on a warm day in September. We had 
disposed of the farm tools by 2 p.m. and 
we were to dispose of the crops before 
selling the cattle. There was a large 
meadow across the river from the build- 
ings, and directly opposite there were 
some unharvested crops on this meadow. 
To get to them we had to go up the 
stream about a quarter of a mile, and 
cross over a bridge and come back op- 
posite the buildings. After selling the 
crops, I suggested we take a short cut 
back to the buildings. The owner 
doubted if we could get across the 
stream at that point but, as the river was 
near-by, we thought we would try it. As I 
approached the river, I noticed a small 
tree growing out of the bank and ex- 
tending right across the stream about 
three feet above the water. About four 
feet above this one, and a little farther 
up the stream, was another. 

It looked as though by stepping on 
the lower one and taking hold of the 
upper one with my hand it would be a 
very simple matter to safely cross. To 
my sorrow I tried it. When about one- 
half way across, the tree I was standing 
on started to bend down stream and the 
other up stream. The result was I found 
myself in about four feet of water and, 
the worst of it all, 250 people or so were 
giving me the ha-ha. I had to finish the 
sale with wet clothes and a continual 
banter from the crowd. 

Occasionally some spectator, who 
does not want the property offered, gets 
a little too interested in what is taking 
place for his own good. About fifteen 
years ago, I was engaged to conduct a 
sale of purebred Holsteins for Mr. C. A. 
Preston of Contoocook, N. H. Mr. 
Preston was an expert at fitting cattle 
and getting them ready for a sale; know- 
ing Holstein pedigrees and being a good 
judge of type, he had an extra good lot 
of animals to offer the hungry buyers on 
auction day. He had a large tent pitched 
from which we sold the cows, and chairs 
for the people to sit in. It was a beautiful 


day and everything seemed to be mov- 
ing along in clock-work fashion. Mr. 


John Prentiss of Alsted, N. H., was as- 


sisting Mr. Preston on the pedigrees, 
and Colonel James Hall of Keene was 
helping me. 

The sale started about 10:30 a.m., and 
prices were good from the start. We had 
not sold more than eight or ten cows be- 
fore I spotted a well-dressed man in my 
audience who had the appearance of 
prosperity, and I also noticed he seemed 
to be mighty interested in the sale. Oc- 
casionally I would signal him for bids, 
but without much success. However, 
after awhile he did bid on some of the 
animals. At last the inevitable hap- 
pened and he bought a cow. 

In a matter of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after, we adjourned for lunch. 
About the first man to approach me as I 
stepped down from the box was the gen- 
tleman in question. With a very dis- 
tressed look on his face he exclaimed: 
“What did you sell me that cow for? I 
have no farm. I have no barn. I have 
nothing to fed her. I never owned a cow 
in my life. I am a traveling man. What 
can I do with her?” “Well,” says I, “I 
am sorry, but you should not bid if you 
do not want cattle, but I will see what I 
can do to help you out. Here comes Mr. 
Preston. Tell him.” He told Mr. Preston 
and said: “If you will put the cow up 
after lunch and sell her again, I will take 
any loss that there is.” 

Mr. Preston had a good laugh but 
told him he didn’t want to do that, as 
others might think he had been a “‘by 
bidder,” but told him to just leave her 
there and not pay for her, but to please 
keep quiet if he didn’t want cows. I did 
not see him at the sale in the afternoon, 
so I concluded he thought he would play 
safe and just stay away. 

Occasionally, even where there is a 
real sorrow, something will happen or 
someone will make a remark that under 
other circumstances would provoke 
laughter. Sometime ago I was asked to 
call on a woman who had just lost her 
husband. She was considering a sale of 
her large farm and the personal prop- 
erty therewith. The place had been her 
home for a long time and she could not 
make up her mind to leave it, but she 
was having a pretty hard time trying to 
operate it with hired help. She told me 
her troubles and finally wound up by 
saying, “I am not going to sell (sob), I 
know I ought to (sob), I know I am los- 
ing money (sob), but I am going to stay 
here and probably lose the whole d—n 
business.” 

Many times while I have been urging 
my audience to pay better prices and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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After a Century of College... 


MIDDLEBURY 
By W. Storrs Lee 


‘ie New England college from 
the start was nothing but a Yankee adapta- 
tion of the English University. We adopted 
English texts, English tutors —in name, 
an English curriculum, even English divi- 
sions of the year, irrespective of our disparate 
seasons. We furnished a new locale, a Puri- 
tanism, an impecunious clientele; that’s 
about all. 

A century ago we were entering a col- 
legiate medieval period in this country. And 
probably no institution better exemplifies 
that period than Middlebury. The college 
was about as indigenous as an American 
institution could be under the circum- 
stances. It didn’t “‘grow from the soil,” for 
there wasn’t enough cleared soil from which 
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it could grow. Rather it grew from the 
forest, from the practically roadless wilder- 
ness that was Middlebury. There wasn’t 
even a road to the village — only well-worn 
Indian trails and Otter Creek. Gristmills, 
sawmills, a blacksmith shop, a rude inn, 
and the indispensable brewery offered the 
major commercial accent. Most irregular, 
but a church hadn’t even been constructed. 
But sons were growing up, and with Yankee 
determination and Vermont stubbornness 
these settlers wanted a college. 

Then one rainy night late in September 
1798, Timothy Dwight rode into town un- 
heralded, caked with mud from his long 
trek on horseback, looking more like a 
marauder than the president of Yale College. 
By the time he had established his identity, 
stabled his horse, and rinsed the mud from 
his beard, most of the backwoods literates 
had assembled at his feet. Strangely enough 
they took to him and he to them. That night 
made all the difference. He convinced them 
that they were entitled to a college. Two 


Old Stone Row, Painter Hall (right), oldest 
college building in Vermont, was built in 1814. 
Students for just 100 years have been attending 


classes in Old Chapel 


years later they had one, compactly situated 
in a brand new Grammar School. And 
breaking all precedent for academic haste, 
on the very day following the legislative 
grant of a charter seven students were 
rattled through formal entrance examina- 
tions and admitted. 

The curricular pattern was a normal one 
for early New England colleges and it evi- 
dently worked. Because of it or in spite of 
it — Middlebury produced during its first 
four decades United States Senators, Su- 
preme Court Judges, diplomats, governors, 
missionaries whose names are still revered 
in Africa and the Orient, explorers, college 
presidents, philologists and authors. By late 
°30 it had become a great college, second 
in quality to none in the country, and 
numerically almost as large as Harvard. 
By 1838, a century ago, it was beginning to 
shake off some of its English imitation and 
establish traditions of its own. 

“Religion is the great bond of human 
society,’ expounded the Middlebury pres- 
ident of the day. “It must constitute an 
essential part of every liberal and well- 
regulated plan of education; and ought to 
be the prime object of the scholar. Shall we 
pretend that a little more abstract science or 
polite literature will compensate for the 
want of practical science of life and im- 
mortality?” 

Middlebury students were not given a 
chance to answer the question. The chapel 
bell at five o’clock in the morning, and 
college fines, two cents for chapel absence, 
one cent for tardiness or “‘egressing without 
sufficient reason,’ and six cents for absence 
from “public worship on every Lord’s Day,” 
answered for them. 

It was a Spartan life in winter — out of 
bed long before dawn into a room heated 
only by the last faint embers on the hearth 
A dash down stairs with a wood bucket to 
the cistern, while a roommate made up the 
fire. A pause at the outhouse on the way to 
chapel through ponderous drifts or frozen 
slush. Interminable chapel prayers while 
one shivered against his neighbor and saw 
his own breath rise in congealed clouds. A 
cold recitation in Euclid, Logarithms, or 
Integral Calculus before breakfast. Across 
town for a seven o’clock meal of salt pork 
and gravy, potatoes, cornbread and pie. 
Then to the rooms “‘to follow diligently their 
studies,” under strict supervision for three 
solid hours, interrupted by the frequent 
intrusion of a tutor or perhaps another 
recitation, followed in the afternoon by more 
intensive work from two until evening 
prayers. 

But the records indicate that the lapses 
in this harsh discipline were frequent and 
rowdy though decidedly lacking in orig- 
inality when checked against what had been 














going on in off-hours for decades at Oxford 
or Cambridge. There was no Gothic archi- 
tecture to tempt Middlebury Alpiners, but 
the réle of human fly was none the less pop- 
ular on colonial] limestone. A farmer’s lumber 
wagon breaks down near the campus Jate 
one afternoon and the driver is forced to 
unhitch his team and leave the wagon over- 
night. He returns the next morning to find 
the wagon, wheels, body, tongue, even to the 
last stick of cordwood neatly assembled on 
the roof of the chapel. 

Prayer meetings were balanced with 
carousals. The stoves in class assembly 
rooms disappeared regularly on zero nights 
or were spread with enough pepper to gas 
the entire delegation. Cows mysteriously 
strayed into the belfry and haystacks ap- 
peared on the chapel platform. Time and 
again the tongue of the chapel bell had to be 
replaced or the bell itself recovered from a 
burial ground. 

There were no athletics, as such, and the 
catalogues advertised no gymnasium, but the 
need for student exercise was not overlooked 
by the authorities. Trust the canny New 
England pedagogue to combine pleasure 
with business. Where the paragraph on 
college sports appeared a century later, in 
1838 one found: “Manual Labor. A con- 
venient mechanical shop has been erected 
and furnished with appropriate tools; and a 
Mechanical Association formed among the 
students for the purpose of obtaining regular 
and profitable exercise.”’ It was one of the 
first moves in the country in the direction 
of manual training, and alas 
“athletics.” 


organized 


After the passing of a century the heritage 
must still be recognized as English, but to- 
day the character of Middlebury is Vermont. 
Chapel is still compulsory, in the English 
manner, but the services are held in a co- 
lonial meeting house. Classes still meet in 
the Greek and Latin lecture rooms, used a 
century ago, but they learn there a new 
language of Economics, Psychology, and 
Political Science. The old misused chapel 
bell still hangs in the belfry, but it awakens 
no student at four in the morning, in fact it 
rings only after a victorious football game. 
A carillon in a new chapel has taken its 
place. 

As the Green Mountains have beckoned 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
United States, so Middlebury now has 
students from all but a half dozen of the 
states. 

And, as Vermont is becoming a refuge 
for an older generation which reveres early 
American customs and rural settings, so 
Middlebury College is becoming a place 
where a younger generation may come into 
contact with that stable New England 
character and that college life which once 
was English. Even education can be more 
palatable if it carries with it some of the 
brine in which it has pickled. 


Costumes of the 1850's at the Wheaton College 
Centennial in June, 1935 


WHEATON 
By Harriet Hughes 


V Y HEATON CoLLeGce, founded 


in 1834, is the oldest institution in the 
United States for the “advanced education 
of females.”’ It was founded by Judge Laban 
Wheaton, a resident of Norton, Mass. (where 
the college is now), in memory of his only 
daughter, Eliza Wheaton Strong. 





AN EARLY PASTIME 


Moving colleges was a frequent diver- 
sion in early New England, from all 
appearances. Dartmouth, started in 
Lebanon, Conn., was moved to Han- 
over, N. H.; Yale, started at Saybrook, 
Conn., removed to New Haven; Hol- 
yoke, established in Ipswich, Mass., 
changed to South Hadley; Trinity went 
from Cheshire, Conn., to Hartford; the 
Hartford Theological Seminary started 
in Windsor, and Brown’s first campus 
was in Warren, R. I., before it moved 
to Providence G. H. Dausberger 











Judge Wheaton enlisted the interest and 
services of Mary Lyon for two years before 
she became associated with Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. His ideals for women were radical 
for his time that, in a democracy, any 
woman was a better wife and mother for 
having had intellectual opportunities equal 
to those given her brothers. He concerned 
himself, however, with education along 
general lines rather than technical training 
for teaching or missionary work. 

The Wheaton family early recognized the 
need for physical development. In 1848 they 
provided a gymnasium building . . . hired 


a physical instructor in 1856, organized an 
archery club in 1871, built a bowling alley 
in 1885 and golf links in 1897. 

Keenly interested in art and music, spe- 
cial teachers were employed as early as 1840. 
In 1870 illustrated lectures were being given 
with lantern slides and by 1895 drawing in 
the nude was inaugurated as an essential 
step in sound art education. 

Today, Wheaton is a liberal arts college 
with an enrollment of 500 students. The 
classics are the foundation of its curriculum 
in balance with modern languages, econom- 
ics, history, psychology, political science and 
sociology, and education together with 
the sciences. Specialized departments include 
art, drama, dancing, and music. 

Some of Wheaton’s distinguished alumni 
are Lydia Folger, Class of 1844, pioneer in 
medicine; Mary J. Bailey, Class of 1864, 
author of world famous cook book; Eleanor 
Norcross, Class of 1872, honored in 1922 by 
a one-woman show in the Louvre; Eleanor 
Kilham, Class of 1879, famous physician 
and war worker, decorated by France; 
Mary E. Woolley, Class of 1844, President of 
Mt. Holyoke; and Susan Jane Tirrell, Class 
of 1894, distinguished actress. Molly Luce, 
whose painting appears on page 12 of this 
issue, is certainly in the hallway of the Hall 
of Fame by now, if not in the Hall, as a 
result of her painting ability. Her college 
was Wheaton. 

Among the teachers of art outstanding in 
the *70’s were Miss Blair and Miss Julia 
Osgood, both of the Wheaton faculty. In 
1855 Lucy Larcom introduced courses in 
English literature at Wheaton after aban- 
doning the old textbook method. Mary Jane 
Cragin, professor of mathematics, attained 
considerable fame while on the faculty. 

At the present time, Dr. John Edgar Park 
is President of Wheaton. Formerly of New- 
ton, Mass., graduate of Royal University of 
Dublin, Ireland, postgraduate of Edinburgh, 


Oxford, Leipzig, Munich, and Princeton. 

















Wilson E. Burgess 


William A. Cawley 





HURRICANE 
SMART YANKS 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


The head and inspiration of the MacDowell 
Colony, artists’ haven in the Peterborough 
woodlands, is littke Mrs. MacDowell, 24 years 
the wife of Edward MacDowell, who died in 
1908. The Colony, which in spite of nation-wide 
support and the valiant efforts of its founders, 
had never found sledding easy, suffered a hur- 
ricane loss of $40,000 and this amount, through 
her own personal efforts, Mrs. MacDowell set 
out to raise. Because of the wreckage and the 
fire hazard the Colony could not open this year 

cabins where artists like Robinson, Thornton 
Wilder, William Rose Benet, Mabel Daniels 
and the DuBose Heywards have spent many 
summers, stand in a maze of fallen timber. Mrs. 
MacDowell traveled across the continent, wrote 
letters, played at concerts, and has practically 
raised this small fortune — held fast to her 
course by memory of what the Colony meant to 
MacDowell and the conviction that next year it 
must and it shall go on. 


New London, Connecticut 

When Westerly, R. I., was isolated by a 
thundering sea and a barrage of fallen trees 
Wilson E. Burgess (born 28 years ago in New 
London) and his “Sham” radio set were for 12 
anxious hours the only slender link with the out- 
side world. Without eating, without sleeping, 
banishing from his mind all personal worry 
about his young wife and his baby girl, with 
friends and acquaintances among the dead and 
the missing, Burgess sat through a day and a 
night desperately signalling the Red Cross for 
aid, the State House for soldiers, the Utilities 
for men and for undertakers. The hurricane over 
he went quietly back to his work as radio service 
manager in a department store. In a drawer at 
home he keeps the William S. Paley Amateur 
Radio Award, the highest possible recognition 
of amateur accomplishment. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


At midnight on September 22 William A. 
Cawley, an Irish-Yank with the fight of County 
Sligo in his blood, drove in a rocking car over 
65 miles of wrecked highways, trapped at every 
turn by fallen timber and wires, to carry the 
first news of the hurricane out from desolated 
Westerly. The night of the 21st he worked with 
the Red Cross and his story, sent over the Asso- 
ciated Press wires, traveled like the shot fired 
at Concord Bridge around the world. He 
risked his life but the news went out and he 
survived to think it over and this is the dream 
of every cub reporter. For his intrepidity and 
loyalty to his job Cawley, who is 24 and a 
feature writer on the Westerly Sun, was cited by 
the Associated Press and the New England 
Council. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

Help! Help! Unable to hear that cry, the 
most terrible in any tongue, Victor Bonavita 
saw across the raging waters of the swollen 
Connecticut three boys trapped on Bondi’s 
Island, menaced not only by the gale and the 
rising river but by high tension wires wrecked 
by the storm. The boys had been exploring the 
flooded river when the hurricane struck. The 
boat crashed against the island; the boys, their 
clothes whipping about them, pulled them- 
selves ashore and as the waters rose, took refuge 
on one of the towers supporting the high 
tension wires which run across the island to 
West Springfield. With the aid of a rope 
Bonavita reached the boys, tied the rope to a 
tower, miraculously avoiding the live wires, and 
one by one, amidst the cheers of police and 
stranded motorists, brought the boys to safety. 





Victor Bonavita 





Mary Napolitano 


Windsor, Vermont 


Little Mary Napolitano cannot remember 
the hurricane but will never be allowed to for- 
get it. Her birth is registered September 22. Let 
her father, Luigi Napolitano, tell the story: 

“Mary was born early in the morning, 
shortly after the worst of the hurricane had 
passed through our section of Vermont. The 
day of the hurricane we were anxiously watch- 
ing the rising of the Connecticut River which 
borders the field where all our garden produce 
was in perfect shape for harvesting. My wife 
and I had in fact tried to gather all we could 
inthe late afternoon. About five-thirty the 
wind suddenly increased and as darkness fell 
we realized we had a new peril to contend with. 
There was not a light, the streets were almost 
impassable. We finally managed to reach the 
doctor, busy on another such case, and the 
hospital where a nurse was obtained. The only 
light was an ancient railroad lantern, long past 
its usefulness — but Mary arrived safe and 
sound early in the morning. Mary weighed 
about 26 pounds in July and is a healthy and 
very happy baby.” 
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SQUARE DANCES 
By Ralph Page 


| Monpay at West Barnet, 
Vt. Every Tuesday at the Oxbow, Hurribane 
Road, Keene, N. H.; also Hortenville, Vt. 
Every Wednesday at Stoddard, N. H., Town 
Hall; Gill, Mass.; Shrewsbury, Vt.; Franklin, 
Vt. Every Thursday at The Eskimo, Dublin, 
N. H.; Manchester, Vt.; Dummerston, Vt.; 
Danville, Vt.; Grange Hall, Northfield, 
Mass., on alternate Thursdays; Northfield 
Farms, Mass. on alternate Thursdays. Every 
Friday at Grange Hall, Greenfield, Mass.; 
Vernon, Vt.; Lake Hortonia, Vt.; Middle- 
town Springs, Vt.; Dover, Vt.; Pittsford, 
Brandon and Ripton, Vt.; East Montpelier, 
Vt.; Storrowtown, Mass. Every Saturday at 
Town Hall, Nelson, N. H.; South Stoddard, 
N. H.; Putney, Vt.; New Hampton and 
Center Sandwich, N. H.; Westminster, 
Guilford and Ripton, Vt.; Bridgewater, Vt.; 
Brookfield, Vt.; Chelsea, Vt.; Chester, 
Danby and Groton, Vt.; North Springfield, 
Vt.; Perkinsville, Vt.; Proctorsville, Tun- 
bridge and Wallingford, Vt.; Orange, Mass.; 
Grange Hall, Ridgefield, Conn. 

We were late getting to the dance. Scores 
of cars lined the common in front of the 
town hall and it was hard to find a parking 
place. As we bought our tickets the promp- 
ter was calling; ““Next dance, friends, will be 
Honest John. Take yer partners for that 
famous Old Yankee dance, Honest John.” 

We hurried up the stairs to the balcony, 
thankful that we were on time. After driving 
one hundred and fifty miles it would have 
been tragic to have been late for Honest 
John. 

The floor filled quickly. Almost before we 
were settled in our seats, Uncle Eb, the 
caller, adjusted his microphone to the proper 
height and took a last minute look to see if 
everything was in order. The orchestra 
started to play The Girl I Left Behind Me and 
Honest John commenced: 


First couple lead up to the right, 
Join your hands and circle four, 
Go round again for the good of the floor. 


Below us, half of each set whirled violently 
in a tight little circle. The inactive couples 
watched carefully, knowing well that their 
turn was coming. 


Chassez by address your opposite, 
Chassez by address your own. 


The tune had changed. At first hearing it 
seemed much slower, though actually the 
tempo was the same. Even the dancers 
seemed to slow down. 


Then right and left as you are, 
Right and left right back to place, 
The four ladies grand chain, 

All promenade. 


The dancers had speeded up their steps, 
and during the promenade we noticed the 
music was once more The Girl I Left Behind 
Me. Fascinated, we watched each couple 
progress around the set. As the first part 
ended the room rocked with applause. 

Scarcely waiting for anyone to catch his 
breath, the second part started with the first 
lady and opposite gent doing the change 
like this: 


First two give right hands across 
Take your steps in time, 

Give left hands back the other way 
And balance four in line. 

Break and swing your partners all; 
Swing your own, your own little doll. 
First four ladies chain, 

Half promenade the same; 

Half right and left to place 

And all promenade. 


The other ladies and their opposite gents 
went through the changes in turn. And once 
more the music shifted quickly from some 
unknown tune to The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
The steps fitted the music 
slow, now faster again. 

As the dance ended everybody left the 
floor cheering loudly. And well they might. 
Here is a dance of which Vermont may well 
be proud. A true folk dance that will be 
danced a century from now. 


now fast, now 


AUCTIONS 
CONNECTICUT 

Canton, every Saturday, 10:30 a.m. 
Herbert L. Welch at Mrs. Kreisler’s. Rain 
or shine. General antiques: glass, china, 
antique and used furniture, books, pictures, 
stamps, coins. 

Granby, September 9, 2:00 p.m. At the 
signpost. Five lots, for delinquent taxes, un- 
less paid by sale time. 

Granby, September 23, 2:00 p.m. At the 
signpost. Two lots for delinquent taxes, un- 
less paid by sale time. 

Manchester, starting about middle of 
August, every day except Saturday: the an- 





nual cauliflower auction of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Producers’ Marketing Associa- 
tion, Inc. For exact dates, consult Robert 
M. Reid & Sons, auctioneers, Main Street, 
Manchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brighton, every Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. 
Earl B. Thompson at Stock Yard. Under 
cover, rain or shine. General purpose horses. 

Lawrence, every Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 
Felix J. Cormier at 190 Broadway. Indoors, 
rain or shine. Furniture of all descriptions, 
glassware, storage goods such as linen, bed- 
clothing, silverware, and bric-a-brac. 

Lowell, every Thursday, 10:00 a.m. Earl 
B. Thompson on Cushing Street. Under 
cover, rain or shine. Horses of all kinds. 

Cohasset, rain or shine, on Wednesday, 
August 30th, at 2 p.m. At the barn of Mr. 
and Mrs. Delano Wight, Jerusalem Road. 
Antiques and Articles of Virtu and Tempta- 
tion. Benefit of Gore Place. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Antrim, August 18, 10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe on road leading from the Branch to 
South Antrim. Executor’s sale of property 
of the late Minnie E. Mcllvin: horse, farm- 
ing tools, hay, household furniture including 
antiques. Rain or shine. 

Lakeport, August 26, 1:00 p.m. Silas A. 
Rowe at 56 Fairmont St. Home sold, the 
furniture to go at auction. Annie Hutchins, 
owner. 

Tilton, August 19, 1:00 p.m. Silas A. Rowe 
at 140 Main St. Antiques, new and used 
furniture. J. N. Parfitt going out of business. 

Keene, August 17-18, 10:00 a.m. each 
day. James A. Hall at 256 Washington St. 
Continuation from July 27-28 of sale of 
antiques from estate of Helen S. Pollard. 

Keene, August 25-26. James A. Hall at 
161 Main Street. The Elliott estate; mostly 
antiques. 

VERMONT 

Cabot, August 30, 1:00 p.m. D. A. Perry 
on road from Cabot Walden. Forty pure 
bred Ayrshire cattle. 

Woodstock, August 23-24, 10:00 A.M., 
both days. Principally antiques; other 
furniture; homestead in village. James A. 
Hall, auctioneer. Rain or shine. 

Woodstock, August 23-24. James A. Hall 
on Elm Street. Estate of Mrs. Frederick 
Chapman: real estate, antiques, and house- 
hold furnishings. 
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Enjoy Tall 


—IN THE MONADNOCK REGION 


SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY, N. H. 


September and October days 

find the Monadnock Region at 

its most beautiful... autumnal 

coloring gaily decorating every 

vista! Invigorating. . . 
. and restful. 









charming 


And after Fall . . . Winter! You'll 
want to visit Shattuck Inn then, 
too... to enjoy any number of 
ski trails and toboggan slides, 
along with our private skating 
rink. We're conveniently located 
for your week-end visit. 
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The Little Red Hen- 


Crisp, tempting meals 
served in the delightful 
atmosphere of our Spring 
and Summer Terrace. ale. 


LUNCHEON + TEA + DINNER 
Served Daily — 12 to 8:30 P. M. 
742 EAST AVENUE, PAWTUCKET 

End of Blackstone Blvd. 
Phone Gaspee 3404 Perry 2403 

Luncheon 55¢ to $1.50 Dinner 75¢ to $1.50 
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COMING THROUGH THE 
STORM 


(Continued from page 15) 





about my bacon and eggs again, won- 
dering how I'd be able to get them safely 
home, through utter darkness, and piles 
of sodden débris. In spite of my worries, 
however, I was just as impatient as the 
others. We could sit still no longer. Soon 


we made three attempts to get out of 


Down dark winding 
which grew steadily more wet 
and slippery as we descended, dark and 
silent figures filed, led on by a stentorian 
voice with ecclesiastic overtones. That 
voice commanded us on, and then sent 
us scurrying back again, bellowing that 
the lobby was a dangerous, impassable 
pit. We never saw the owner of that 
voice, but we hated it bitterly, concen- 
trating on it all our battered and 
twisted emotions. 

We might as well have kept our pa- 
tience and our tempers. In the end we 
had to wait’for firemen, on clamoring 
firetrucks, to come to our help. Women 
and children first, they commanded, 
training powerful flashlights upon us, 
as we clung disconsolately just above the 
very slowly receding water line. The 
sudden hard lights threw in gross re- 
lief only devastation, and gloomy water 
mirroring devastation. Through that 
water, the high-booted firemen plunged, 
carrying the women, while we men 
waited, somehow filled with misgiving 
now, as if we’d suddenly come face to 
face with the Stygian river. To be carried 
by firemen we mumbled a little 
desperately to each other. But it took 
very long before our turn came; truck 
after truck went and returned, and all 
the time more wide-eyed females pressed 
down the stairs to be rescued. 

When our turn came, two firemen 
hoisted each of us unceremoniously at 
our armpits, and skimming the water 
like immensely clumsy and ungraceful 
swallows, we reached a red firetruck, 
standing there hub-deep in the water. [ 
worried about the safety of my bacon 
and eggs, dumbly, of course, because 
the firemen were grimly silent. But 
with my package held over my head, I 
found myself in the filled truck, where 
men sheepishly tried to make more 
wisecracks, but failed. With bells and 
sirens loud, the truck went sloshing and 
chugging through deeper water, start- 
ing gloomy eddies and currents through 
the gleams of the many fitful lights. 
When we reached the other side of the 
river, to be deposited on the high east 
bank, a mildly cheering crowd greeted 


the building. 
stairs, 





At the moment I seemed only very 
tired and anxious to be home, however. 
I had no longer eyes for all the desola- 
tion, rising there above the receding 
waters. To be home, to bring my bacon 
and eggs safely home, that all my 
senses and sinews seemed to demand of 
me. Something awful and great had 
happened. But before you fully realize 
it (my subconscious warned me dimly) 
you must sleep and rest, or you won’t be 
able to sleep and rest. 

For a while I stood undecided, my 
way home blocked by a noisy mass of 
people. Sirens were screaming and 
locked automobile horns were blaring 
incessantly. It seemed all very noisy and 
unnecessary, like being present at a 
street brawl. No one seemed really 
frightened or deeply impressed by the 
catastrophe. People poked me and de- 
manded to know when the “extra” 
papers would be out. They jostled and 
looked vacant. Grimly I decided to 
push through the crowd, in spite of my 
precious load. On the outer fringe of the 
crowd, while I was clutching my pack- 
age preciously tight against my side, a 
trooper demanded to see what I had. 
He growled warningly. Was I a looter, 
by. . . ! I said: “No.” He shook his 
head in misgiving, but let me go. 

In pitch darkness, struggling through 
fallen trees and wires, stumbling over 
stones and piles of earth and mortar, 
where the smooth sidewalk had always 
been, I fought my way home. I entered 
the dark front hall a bit triumphantly; 
I had succeeded, my package was whole 
and safe. The climbing of three flights 
of stairs in darkness, even the stumbling 
into my rooms through layers of plas- 
ter, glass and mud, seemed like an anti- 
climax. I deposited my bacon and eggs 
and mackerel with a neat sense of vic- 
tory on the gas range. Then a merciful 
neighbor came scurrying with a candle. 
What a night, what a night, we mum- 
bled fairly soothingly to each other, our 
eyes unbelievingly on my fallen ceiling, 
my bashed-in windows, my sodden 
work table. 

Then immediately thereafter, every- 
thing seemed suddenly too much. Ac- 
customed as I was with seeing nothing 
but ruin for hours, this chaos here in 
my very room seemed too close, too im- 
mediate. I wanted to shout, but then 
became merely truculent. A small voice 
somewhere in a deep corner of my head 
said: Go to sleep now, you need sleep. 
And for anodyne and atonement I 
looked at my package, reposing whole 
and safe on the range, in the flickering 
candlelight. By gosh, I had brought 
home the bacon, and safely, though 
there was no gas to cook with, perhaps 

















for days, and though my stomach was 
utterly empty. . . . But before I went 
on thinking of that, I hastily removed 
my clothes, and shaking the débris off 
my bedcovers, crawled between the 
wet sheets. Sleep was all important now: 
to shut the eyes, to shut the mind 

till tomorrow. 

I woke up in bright daylight, and 
seeing the chaos around me, suddenly 
felt a little ashamed of myself. Here I’d 
come through a major catastrophe, as 
if I'd come from a country fair, like 
my fellow mortals, of whom I’d been 
furtively ashamed. Bleakly I dressed 
and went out to buy a newspaper, and 
then read all about those really stricken 
souls who “‘moved mechanically about, 
weighed down by tragedy, still led on 
by courage.”’ With them my thoughts 
should have been last evening, all night. 

But there also, properly docu- 
mented, illustrated and refurbished was 
the whole storm in my paper, too. That 
was what I needed. Already I knew, be- 
fore I started reading, that I’d be a lit- 
tle disappointed, and also somewhat 
impressed, because at that very moment 
I also realized pretty tenderly that ev- 
ery human being had measured pretty 
much up to his small God-given stature, 
mostly blunderingly and comically. 

“Almost smilingly” my newspaper 
actually said. And ingloriously, I added 
privately, remembering how concerned 
I had been about my bacon. Like my 
fellow beings, I hoped. Perhaps most of 
them had also crawled numbly _be- 
tween soggy bedclothes, with empty 
stomachs. Something had fooled us and 
made us very small. We hadn’t wanted 
to know and see more; we were made on 
too small a scale to hold more. And 
that smallness, of course, had carried us 
through. 





WHEN 
IN BOSTON 


if you want a quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere; 
painstaking, courteous 
service; a location con- 
venient to everything; 
superior, distinctive food: 


reasonable room rates: 
STAY at 


The LENOX 


Exeter Street and Boylston Street 


Water Seaver, Managing Director 














Made 


1 


New 
England 


FOR 
YANKEES 
EVERYWHERE 


* 





< yaw convenient and attractive table — of solid birch, hand 

rubbed and finished in maple, mahogany or walnut. Folds 
as you pick it up and stands on its own legs — ideal for tea, 
service, and multitude of other uses. % Weighs only 12 Ibs. 
packed for shipment. Costs but six dollars ($6.00) at our fac- 
tory. If you can not obtain at your nearest retailer, we will 


gladly ship it anywhere at your request. 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. Dept. Y53 LITTLETON, N. H. 
REQUESTS FOR OUR ** Y ANKEE NOTION" FOLDER WILL BE GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 








DO You WHAT VIVISECTION REALLY IS? WHY THOUSANDS OF PETS 


DISAPPEAR EACH YEAR? HOW YOU CAN HELP PROTECT THESE 
KNOW ANIMALS? FOR ANSWERS WRITE: 


THE NEW ENGLAND ANTL-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 
Dept. Y, 6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please enroll me as a Member. Please send FREE descriptive literature to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


Active Membership $5.00, Associate Membership $1.00. Includes subscription to our magazine, “ Living 
Tissue.” 











See Historic Concord .. . the Old On the Campus of Dart- 
North Bridge battleground and Minute Man mouth College Surrounded 


by New England Elms and 


Statue — the Home of the Alcotts — famous Academic Tranquility 
Sleepy Hollow. 2 Golf Courses, Tennis, 
. Canoeing, Outdoor Dining 
Stay at Terrace, Elevator, Sprink 
q . + + ler System, 100 Rooms. 
COLONIAL INN N. ¥. Representative 
a charming old house with every modern Rost, Wagner 





35 trvant 9-6348 
comfort. 35 Rooms. Bryant 


Delicious Luncheons, Dinners and Suppers Ford and Peggy Sayre, 
Managers 


fOR* 


T. L. Sansonn, Innkeeper sie 
Open all year Telephone 460 I he HANOVER INN 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS At Dartmouth College 
HANOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Visit the 
WORLD OF YESTERDAY 


Relax for a week-end or longer, in 

the quiet charm of this old Colonial 

Tavern. Large, cool rooms furnished 
_ with authentic antiques. Delightful 
j meals served on the terraces overlooking 
} 










the placid mill pond. Tea served in the 

Old Mill. 

Send for Booklet Y 
and Rates 


. 


= 114 m. north of Merritt Pky. 
at Norwalk, Conn., Phone 88& 
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SEPTEMBER —the Colorful 
Vacation Month! 
You'll enjoy the clear, brac- 
ing air — golf, fishing, rid- 
ing, nature trail hiking — 
the indoor entertainment and 

atmosphere of serenity. 
Traditional New England 
lospitality 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
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PHILBROOK FARM 
WHITE. MOUNTAINS 


Shelburne, New Hampshire 


Where the latch-string 
has been out Summer 
and Winter for four gen- 
erations of those who 
love New England coun- 
try living. Booklet and 
rates on application. 
+ 

Homestead and Cottages 
or off the beaten trail, 


S.-N. H, Route 2, East 
of Gorham, N. H. 














The wy Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES FALL 
Writers Resters 


Typist here Breakfast in bed 
@ Special YANKEE Rates @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 
NAGARDA — A Farm Home 
Open the year round. A real home for a limited num- 
ber of children 4 to 10 years. Progressive, nicely adapted 
to the needs of each child. Special diet if necessary. 
Interesting activities. Shetland pony. Tutoring: follow- 
ing the work indicated by school from which child has 
come or which he will later attend. Rates reasonable. 


For information address Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Wagg, 
— Nagarda, Lisbon, Maine. 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


ro Acs 


CURTIS HOTEL « 





FOR BOOKLET ADDI ESS LESTER K. ROBERTS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
11 WEST 42ND BRyant9-6348 
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REFLECTIONS 
OF AN AUCTIONEER 


(Continued from page 23) 





cracking up the goods offered at auction, 
I have been aware that my pleadings 
were really having a bad effect on the 
party I was selling for. They feel as 
though I were literally giving their 
property away, and quite frequently the 
results are bad. 

In Washington County there lived 
two men on a productive 150-acre farm, 
who were noted, outside of farming, for 
their thrift and ability to trade. They 
would always buy a wagon or harness or 
horse if some of their neighbors needed 
money more than their property. They 
quite frequently attended auctions and 
were always ready to snap up a bargain. 
They became quite well off and loaned 
money to other farmers. They lived to- 
gether. What one owned, the other 
owned, and both were getting to an ad- 
vanced age. 

One, whom I will call Ed, died, leav- 
ing quite an estate comprising cash, 
notes, farm stock and tools and the 
residue of their years of trading wagons 
and sleighs of all kinds, harnesses, etc. 
There seemed to be no question about 
the survivor, George, owning one-half 
of the estate but, to settle things up, the 
administrator thought best to have an 
auction sale, pursuant to which I was 
engaged and a sale advertised. The day 
of the sale was ideal, with a lot of people 
present, but the demand for wagons, 
especially two- or three-seaters, was 
limited. Nearly everybody was using 
automobiles, and I was having difficulty 
to find buyers for some of the older ones. 

George had been told if things didn’t 
go for what he thought they were worth, 
he could buy them himself and pay the 
estate for their half. He was right there 
and, as he was not bashful about letting 
everyone know what he thought about 
the way things were selling, he provoked 
quite a bit of laughter, and to impress us 
that he was in earnest he used quite a 
little profanity. Finally we came to a 
good old three-seated wagon. I called 
for bids. For awhile none was forth- 
coming. At last a man bid fifteen cents. 
This was more than George could stand. 
‘“‘“H—1,” says George, “‘fifteen cents for a 
wagon worth $25! What are you thinking 
about?” I thought I saw a chance so I 
said, “You are right. You will give $25 
for it, won’t you?” “H—l, no,” says 
George, “but I will give twenty-five 
cents.” And he got the wagon, amid 
great laughter. 

My concluding reminiscence for now 








is about a man, whom I will call Albert, 
who lived on a back farm in Washing- 
ton County. He was a sleepy acting man 
and his looks generally would not de- 
note brilliancy. He very seldom engaged 
in general conversation. He was very 
bashful, honest, a hard worker, and a 
splendid neighbor who always attended 
his own business. He lived with and took 
care of his parents, and had not married 
until about middle age. Then he met 
and married a fine woman about his age 
who had always been deaf but could 
read lips almost perfectly. There was 
another man living in an adjoining town 
who was noted for his wisecracks and 
was generally attending affairs which 
did not concern him in the least. 

A few days after Albert’s wedding 
there was a crowd hanging around be- 
fore time for the sale to start. Ed was 
right there and two or three had al- 
ready suffered more or less at the butt of 
his teasing. Then Albert came into the 
crowd. Ed was already for him. “Good 
morning, Albert,”’ said he. “I under- 
stand you are married.” “Yes,” says 
Albert. “You married the widow so- 
and-so’s daughter?” “‘Yes,”’ says Albert. 
**And I understand she can’t hear unless 
she is looking at you.” “No,” says Al- 
bert. ‘‘Well,” says Ed, “how do you 
make her understand in the dark?” 
“Well,” says Albert, “if there was no 
more sense to my talk than there is to 
yours she wouldn’t want to under- 
stand.” Ed left the crowd amid roars of 
laughter. 





SWOPS FOR CASH 
(Continued from page 4) 
are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 





~T want to buy o« odd cups and saucers seventy-five years 
old or more. Must be in good condition. S318 


For those who love country living we would swop for 
good money the following: One large, steam heated 
apartment, 2nd floor. Delightfully furnished; balcony, 
electricity, fireplace. Or completely furnished cottage. 
Accommodates six. Both situated foot of Mt. Mansfield, 
Vt., on Smugglers’ Notch Road. Can be rented by adults 
for vacation or permanent residence. Also acre woodlot 
for cash. $319 


Swop ... Swop . . . My hee-haw donkey really is 
the nuts when he goes — swell with kids — safe, etc. 
He's yours for good, reasonable offer — say $50. Did I 
hear it? Au318 


~ Hooked rugs all wool — made with old-fashioned 
hook — will sell for cash. Or will make in pattern, 
colors and size you choose. Swop or cash. JY327 

















Have ten-pound solid shot fired by Yankees in — 
of Fredericksburg. A Tyson furnace, box stove, 17” 
9” x 9” (above legs, exclusive of hearth), 5 ship pic ~ 
on sides and back, cast Ludlow, Vt., 1839. Currier & 
Ives prints: The Young Mechanic 10%" x 14%”, 
Clipper Ship-Nightingale 10” x 13”, some color, both 
suitably framed. Double building lot, Norwood, Mass. 
Prefer cash, would consider swops. JY 328 


Gotta have all of Vol. | of Chemical Abstracts 1907 and 
index — bound or unbound. Have many books. What 
do you need — or will buy? JU331 








I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


I collect ship models; square-riggers, schooners, clip- 
pers. Will buy, sell, swop. Snapshots desired if available. 
A331 











Custom made target bow and six arrows suitable for 
lady or gentleman. I can use anything in sporting pete. 
AU320 











Very Important Announcement 


, a long series of mis- 
understandings on our part and others, 
Yankee made arrangements this Spring (at 
great cost to ourselves) to have its World 
Fair Exhibit in the Gardens-on-Parade 
Building. 

As the Fair opened and proceeded, num- 
bers of our subscribers and friends have 
written us, criticising this choice, saying 
obviously our place was in the New England 
Exhibit — the real Yankee Show of the Fair. 

It had been our wish in the first place to 
be in the New England Exhibit, and during 
these past weeks we have been endeavoring 
to straighten out the tangles which kept us 
from being there. 

These have been for the most unsnarled 
and we have opened a new and better 


booth in the New England Exhibit, just 
off the stern of the clipper ship Yankee. 

These last few months of the Fair at this 
new booth will be given over to a Fall 
Foliage Festival issue, with an October 
color cover and articles, emphasizing the 
beauties of Yankeeland in the Fall and 
the harvests for America from our Yankee 
workshops, industries, and farms. 

Inquiries as to what we can do for you will 
be welcomed and given prompt atten- 
tion. 

YANKEE, INc. 
Dublin, N. H. 


Advertisers’ inquiries should be sent to 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Closing date — October issue, September 5. 





JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 37) 


Po.irics 


Editorial — September 1937: 


From the very first, YANKEE has taken a 
non-partisan political stand; the New Deal 
has come in for as sympathetic a hearing as the 
“Old Deal.”” New England is a large place, 
and it seemed to us that there was room for ex- 
pression of all political ideas. 

But with this, our twenty-fifth issue, we feel 
under the necessity of throwing overboard this 
editorial ideal of non-partisanship. Editorially 
and personally we are fed up with the New 
Deal, — fed up to the eyes. We just can’t take 
it any more. 

This jump in the ocean does not mean that 
hereafter YANKEE will be a political hijacking 
expedition, blow sheet, propaganda hand bag, 
or anything of the kind. The issues at stake rise 
above party lines and they will be so treated. 
However, YANKEE was advertised to you as non- 
partisan. If you feel, after reading this issue and 
perhaps the next one or two, that owing to this 
change, it no longer interests you, we will re- 
fund your money — beginning with this issue. 
Fair enough? 


CONTROVERSY 


James M. Langley in Here’s Your Hat, Mr. 
King — January 1938: 


Mr. King and his ilk come bearing gifts of 
money, wrung from the states or borrowed 
from their people by the Federated Govern- 
ment which the New England states made 
possible. The states should beware of control 
by the private utilities, but they should also 
beware of federal control through the device of 
public utilities. 


HuMAN INTEREST 


From Just Draggin’ Along by Mary E. 
Credeford — December 1938: 


I went to bed as usual on Saturday evening, 
April 4, 1924, and when the sun rose the next 
morning, I had a nurse in constant attendance. 
During the night I had had three profuse 
hemorrhages of the lungs accompanied by a 
general collapse. In addition I was doped to 


the eyes because of my overwhelming terror at 
the sight of so much blood, and consequently I 
was lightheaded. 

Thus began what was to become a twelve 
years’ struggle for health, eleven of those years 
to be spent in hospitals. After the initial break- 
down I was never acutely ill that I was aware 
of, but I could not seem to make lasting prog- 
ress. I was just draggin’ along, apparently ac- 
complishing nothing, and so far as I could see, 
likely to spend the rest of my life arriving 
nowhere. 


Humor 


Peveral Peake in Mr. Jones Helps Matilda 
(pick a college) — August 1937: 


“Well, there’s Smith up in the City of 
Coolidge. Nice, jolly, Junior League place 
where they go in strong for the well-rounded 
life that'll fit a girl for duty in the D.A.R. and 
Bridge Club. As good profs as anywhere, 
and a president that’s better’n the law of 
averages. Smith’ll teach you a lot.” 

Matilda frowned. “She’ll want to know 
about the wallpaper and house mothers. 


from Have You An Epitaph in Your Town by 
V. S. Davidson and R. E. Pike — August 
1938: 


One may find a stone in the old cemetery 
in Tyngsboro, N. H., which reads: 
Seven wives I have buried 
With many a fervent prayer 
If we all meet in Heaven 
Won't there be trouble there! 





YEAR ’ROUND FUN 


Vacations and Weekends 
Swimming, boating, fishing, skating at hand; skiing 
near-by. Simple but substantial cottage on lake in 
southern New Hampshire. Large living room with 
fireplace, electricity, running water. Screened porch 
Large sleeping quarters upstairs 


Not a farm not a Cape Cod not an antique 


but a GOOD BUY at 
$1200 


Reply YA-99 











Autumn 
Vacationland 
Superb— 


Green 





Mountain 


Riding Country 


Our own horses, or stabling for yours 
superb trails and back-country — every 
comfort and facility for rest or recreation 
Literature on request. Restricted patron- 


age. R. C. Isham, Mor. 


ve LODGE, Stowe, Vt. 


at Smugglers Notch, Mt. Mansfield 











near: 
Old Man of the 
Mountain, The Flume, 
All Famous “Notches,” 
Mt. Washington 


emigewasset 
PLYMOUTH, MH. 


A Modern Inn, open all 
year, soliciting « 
restricted clientele 














IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
AN ISLAND OF SUNSHINE IN A WILD~ 








i te Jene rt. 
| of — Trails Tennis 
Y ood Food-Nice People 
YANKEE RATES ON REQUEST 


®> WATERVILLE INN 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N.H. 












HIGH BREWSTER —Caepe Cod 


September is cranberry picking time on Cape Cod 
but it's still warm enough for fresh or salt water 
bathing. All sports, good food, excellent fishing. Se- 
lected clientele. Rates from $5.00 dally, American 
Pian. 10% discount after Labor Day. For information 
write: FRANK and Mary CLEVERLEY, High Brewster 
West Brewster, Maas. Telephone: Brewster 50 
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ONE of those 
OPPORTUNITIES 


which may never knock 
again is your chance to ob- 
tain now Imogene Wol- 
cott’s best selling YANKEE 
Cook Book, edited from 
the files of Yankee maga- 
zine, in its first edition. 

Yankee has a limited sup- 
ply of these books on hand 
and ye editor will be glad to 
pen on each fly leaf an ap- 
propriate message for you 
or anyone to whom (they 
make wonderful gifts for 
brides) you may care to 
send the book. 

Yankee can freely give 
its personal endorsement to 


this cook book 





as being 
well worth the money. It’s a 
book every Yankee will al- 
ways be glad of having. 


Send your check or money 





order for $2.50 as soon as 


you can together with 
whatever you'd like writ- 
ten on the fly leaf and we'll 
see that your order is filled 
in the order it arrives. 

The publisher’s second 
printing is just around the 
corner — and then it may 
be just too late. 

YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 


YANKEE, Inc. 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $2.50 for Yankee 
Cook Book published by Coward-McCann 
. with appropriate inscription by ye 
editor 
Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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BOOKS and POETRY 


(Continued from page 7) 





Goodbye to blue Maquoit, goodbye 
To days like crystal stones, 

Farewell to nights of northern lights, 
Farewell to the hearth’s warm stones! 


When evening stretched out long and deep 
And marsh-hens walked their pickets, 
They reached the tip of Flying Point 
And hid them in spruce thickets. 


The bright brain of the little boy 
Crowded full of dreams, 

Men with feathers for their hair 
And hatchets sharp as screams. 


And the father had to take 
The boy’s head on his arm, 
Cover his face away from the stars 
And smooth away the harm. 


Now and then a lonely howl 
Trembled below the stars, 

Where far to northward evil glares 
Marked the night like scars. 


Next day with famine at their side 
They paddled the bold water, 

Past Chebeague, and past the smoke 
Of Falmouth and dread slaughter. 


Down the long coast and the ruins 
Of all Maine’s homes and people, 
Not a door with faces in it, 
Not a church’s steeple. 


So they left Maine’s coast forever, 
And came at last inside 

The harbor of Portsmouth and went up, 
Weary from the tide. 


That little son James Thornton saved 
From death in blue Maquoit, 
Grew and took his place among 
Our nation’s strong and great. 


A famous doctor, he stood up 
And helped to found a nation, 

When they needed men to dare, 
He signed the Declaration. 


A small and quiet place in Maine 
May breed a handsome son, 
Maine has bred a thousand such, 

And Matthew is but one. 


A century and a half slide like a stream, 
A watch within the night, like a bright dream. 


Tue Benjamin SEWALI 


The old Maquoit road smoked from town to 
sea 

With carriages, buckboard and carryall, 

Old ladies under fringe and canopy, 

Buggies and plain wagons loaded low 

To their gunwales with pent dynamite 

Of boys with deep blue morning in their eyes. 


The year was at its heaviest with fruit, 

The road was edged with flames of maple trees. 

Down Pennell’s Wharf Road moved the laugh- 
ing town 

In striped trousers, hoops, and holiday, 

Past the eight mansions of the Pennell Brothers, 

Past lawns and houses that the Greeks might 
dream. 


Brunswick was on foot, on hoof, on wheels, 
The sun was climbing high towards the noon, 
The tide was run its highest of the year. 


October twenty-seventh, seventy-four, 
The largest ship of Brunswick high on shore. 


Under the arches of the frost-struck elms, 

Higher than the eaves upon the house 

Beside it there, the great new ship stood still 

Between the billows of the Queen Anne’s 
lace — 

A thousand and four-hundred, thirty-three 

Good tons of good white Maine, a thousand 
oaks 

That once held sky up on their mighty heads, 

Two hundred feet of curves and loveliness, 

Built to the music of a Yankee mind, 

Built in the time of daisies, full of Summer, 

Shaped to the waves and Winter and vast 
storms, 

Fitted to the curving of the world, 

A citizen of Leghorn and Cadiz, 

Callao and the Horn and Sunda Straits. 

The Benjamin Sewall, youngest Pennell ship, 

And greatest of them all, keen for the sea! 


Above the words of women and men, 
Brunswick’s greatest citizen, 

Waiting the word to slip her down 
And go forever from the town. 


All was ready for holiday, 

Once the ship was on the bay, 

The tables spread below the trees, 
Blackberry jam swarmed round with bees, 
Cold turkey meat, cold ham and beef, 
And pumpkin pies beyond belief, 

Chicken breast and raspberry shrub, 

And cream and butter by the tub! 
Cinnamon cookies and sugared buns, 

And all the plates like little suns. 

Boys all emptiness and yearning, 

Sunlight on the glassware burning. 
Parasols bobbing with cobweb lace, 

Old men with youth upon their face, 
Fringed blue gentians opened wide, 

A million minnows at the rim of the tide, 
Children thick as the frostflowers there, 
The ship on the ways, the wind blowing fair ! 


The Benjamin Sewall starting on her life, 

And her namesake at the end of his, 

A man with eighty frosts upon his hair, 

On her deck. True twelve upon the clock, 

Time and the tide at full. The President 

Of Bowdoin College, Joshua Chamberlain, 

Who turned the Rebel tide at Gettysburg, 

Who took the sword surrendered by great Lee, 

With wind in his long hair, stood on the sky, 

Stood on the high top-gallant forecastle. 

He called for silence, and the thousand there 

Fell quiet, and they heard the seagulls call 

Beyond the headland, over Middle Bay. 

Captain John Pennell, Abby, and their son 

Stood on the curving climax of their life, 

Stood by the President. But down below 

Their other son stood blinded by his tears, 

Because he was afraid that they would go 

And leave him sole alone. Another child, 

A Pennell daughter, in an apple tree, 

Wept behind the bandage on her face, 

To think her ailing eyes had shut her off 

From seeing something that would break her 
heart. 

The preacher and the teacher, John S. Sewall, 

Of Bowdoin, lifted up his voice and prayed: 


God of the sun and moon and stars! 
Be with this ship, these men, 

Hold them in Thine hollow hand 
And bring them home again. 
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God of our grandsires and our sons! 
Go with this ship to sea, 

Do not suffer sails to take 

Thy children from Thy knee. 


Across the silence the high prayer rang, 

And then a hundred mauls and hammers sang, 

Rose in a mighty anthem of quick blows, 

Then stopped. A single last stroke. “There she 
goes!”” 

No one believed it for a moment's space, 

And then the great thing moved in lonely grace, 

Came alive and glided down the hill. 

The son on land ran after it until 

His breath gave out, he stood and saw it glide 

Half the world away upon the tide. 

His cousin Carroll, Master James’s son, 

Tried to throw his hat up at the fun, 

But the elastic underneath his chin 

Anchored his sailor to him like all sin, 

His hurrahs turned into anger at 

This blindfold of a smart blue sailor hat! 

Three cheers went up and made the elm leaves 
shake, 

The beauty of it made a man’s heart ache, 

The ship cut open the water, rose up tall, 

The highest and the handsomest ship of all! 


No one heard the whisper passed, 
“The loveliest, and it is last, 

Last of the ships of Pennellville, 

Last of the ships to climb the hill, 
The blue Atlantic hill, and go 
Around the globe in sun and snow, 
Last of the line of a century, 

The loveliest, last ship there will be!” 


No one heard Time speak and say 
Something of another day, 

When this captain proud of tread 
Would lie in Rio Harbor dead. 


Nobody heard through the thick world 
The breakers on Formosa curled, 
Where this ship would break her heart, 
Where her ribs would fall apart. 


All that people heard was joy, 
Above the crying of a boy, 

And they cheered again, again, 
This white-oak citizen of Maine. 


Ten years pass, June of eighteen eighty-four, 
And I have come to this one moment more 
In the story of our town’s long past, 

And this is benediction and the last. 


ALPHEus SprRING PACKARD 


The year was done. His Baccalaureate 
Was now in history with his other ones, 
He had seen the Seniors rise and go 
And join his sixty-five tall sets of sons. 


Sixty-five years made a good long day, 

It was June, the teacher now could rest, 

Alpheus Packard walked along the shore 

And watched the bright sun sloping down the 
west. 


Books had been his life, his mother had read 
Pope’s Odyssey while pacing, carding wool, 
She had taught him love of books, his mind 
Was full of precepts, and his heart was full. 


He had been the town’s first citizen 

Many years, and had his hands in laws, 

He had loved the light beyond all else, 

The college year was done, and he could pause. 


He had preached the funeral farewell 
To many fine sea captains home from sea, 
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GROOM desires year-round position at breeding farm 
or private stable on an estate with saddle or draft horses 
Experienced with both. Have schooled three-gaited 
saddle horses; also experienced with farm horses and 
farm work and would accept year-round position driving 
team on estate. Farm-reared. Sober. Ref. JS30i 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW of refinement would like 
homemaking position with elderly couple or family 
going to Florida for winter. Excellent cook and manager 
JS302 


MAGAZINES make welcome anniversary remem- 
brances! This Yankee mother needs your magazine sub- 
scriptions to help educate her five youngsters. Guaran- 
tee latest and lowest prices; club rates reduced. Bank ref 
JS303 


WOULD LIKE to hear from a lady who has some ex- 
perience in salesmanship, a driver's license, and who is 
capable of keeping accounts in a small store; also a 
fairly good housekeeper and cook. No laundry work 
State wages and age. JS304 


A LITTLETON, N. H. WOMAN, with small but gra- 
cious home, offers hospitality to week-end or longer-stay 
guests. Attractive food; reasonable rates. JS305 


IS THERE AN APPRECIATIVE BUSINESS 
WOMAN, tired of a boarding house, who would enjoy 
living in a real home, complete with large garden, near 
Boston? Reasonable charge, garage included. JS306 


WANTED: Place in community developing crafts. 
Weaving, pottery, caning, etc. Able, experienced N. E 
teacher. B.S. of Education, Mass. School of Art. Com- 
panion, housekeeper; best references. JS307 


HAVE YOU PET IDEA for an invention which you 
have not been able to perfect? I am a young inventor of 
Yankee ingenuity, with the ability to perfect most 
anything; but do not have capital. If you will pay the 
patent fee I will work your idea on a partnership basis 
JS308 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, handy with lots of things 

typewriter, car, needle or mixing spoon wants 
position with nice lone woman, or light duties in some 
triendly home. JAU301 


REGISTERED X-RAY TECHNICIAN Yankee 

wishes to hear from someone who needs his expert 

services, and will exchange a good salary for them 
JAU303 


I WOULD LIKE BOARDERS on my little farm facing 
Bluehill Bay (Maine). Good beds, screened piazza, 
home garden, milk, eggs, fresh cream and butter; also 
fish, clams and lobsters. Just a home on Route 175 
Quiet and a nice view of islands and bay. JAU305 


MIDDLE-AGED, MARRIED MAN, Vermont Yan 
kee, desires work as caretaker of estate, working farm 
manager, or care of saddle horses. Northern Vermont 
preferred. JAU306 


ATTENTION TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. You 
can profit by my services as controller, treasurer, chief 
accountant or office manager. Protestant. Twelve years 
experience with textile manufacturer last four as 
controller. Experience includes: executive, general and 
cost accounting, financial, sales and operating budget 
work, office management, Federal and State taxes 

JAU307 


YOU GET THE VACATION and Vermont Yankees 
will make it a restful one for you at their comfortable 
home farm in exchange for reasonable sum. Good home 
cooking. Bring the kids we'll show them the farm, 
and even take you fishing. JJ Y301 


HAVE YOU A SICK-A-BED CHILD? Why not con- 
tract for the postman to bring a cheery letter every day 
full of things to do and think about, to make the time 
pass quickly. Sample letter sent on request. JJ Y 305 

A MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE, former school 
teacher (age 57) desires position: Companion for lady; 
housekeeper for lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; 
nurse-companion or secretary. Prefer California, Ore 
gon, Washington, or New England. Hope for Southern 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts. Excellent location 
more important than salary. Have experience in proof 
reading, editing, writing. JMY313 


LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material 
JD 216 





To Captain John D. Pennell, who had died 
Where Rio’s mountains preach eternity. 


He had walked the chapel pathway home, 
To his house on College Street so long, 
The walking and the chapel had become 
A part of him, and something like a song. 


Now he paced the Squirrel Island coast, 

He saw the spruces that were made like lace, 
And death came on him suddenly like a friend 
And left him with sea-light upon his face. 


General Chamberlain bade the man farewell 

In this church where Packard's light had shone, 

“One sphere of life fulfilled, God took him 
higher. 

Walking by the seashore, he walked on.” 

And these are three good citizens our town 

Has bred our land. A boy who won renown, 

A mighty ship which rode through storms and 
calms, 

A man who strayed from one of David's psalms. 

Rosert P. Tristram Corrin 
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ering provisions. In gay anticipation 
they wended their way homeward. 
By now every trace of the neighboring 
blot would have been expunged. 

But wurra, wurra, alack and alas, it 
was not to be. The Perkinses had de- 
parted lock, stock, and barrel — but 
not privy. There it still stood, the cyno- 
sure of eyes, not to mention ears. Its 
door flapped. Its weathervane creaked. 
And perched on the ridgepole of the 
birdhouse carolled a lark, certain on the 
morrow to be noticed by somebody and 
joyfully hailed: “Bird thou never wert!’ 
Then perforce the identity of the perch 
would have to be revealed. It, too, 
would be hailed and dubbed: “‘Back- 
house thou always wast!” 

Perfidious Perkinses! They had 
caught on to the resale of the property, 
and this was their revenge. They had 
left that last remnant of their occupancy, 
knowing that its apparition at the 
Appleby lawn party would make Ban- 
quo’s ghost at the Macbeth function 
seem like a guest of honor. 

The Applebys broke down and wept. 
Yet not for long. Miss Appleby, woman 
of action, made all speed to the village. 
There, almost on her knees, she pleaded 
with Seth Bartram to remove that un- 
sightly object. Old Seth, his stern- 
chiseled features framed by fringe of 
frosty whiskers that culminated in a 
beard, looked like a Biblical patriarch 
and was just about as self-willed. He 
listened with the tolerance which is the 
only possible attitude toward the va- 
garies of summer people. To him this 
was all much ado about nothing. A 
party was a matter of victuals, not view, 
wasn’t it? Still Miss Appleby seemed to 
feel strongly. 

“Set on havin’ that privy out 0’ 
there, be you?” old Seth finally in- 
quired. 

“I certainly am, Mr. Bartram, and 
please do away with it this very day,” 
Miss Appleby begged. 

“She’s a right pert privy. Might be I 
could sell her, jest as she stands, to a 
man down the Bay,” old Seth delib- 
erated. 

“I don’t care what you do with it, 
just so you get it out of there. Only 
please, please hurry!’ urged his sup- 
pliant. 

The fact that she ultimately suc- 
ceeded in persuading old Seth to hitch 
up his wagon and swing into action 
with what, for a Maine man, amounted 
to hot haste, is still accounted in those 
parts as a minor miracle. 

““Giddap,” said old Seth to his horse 
and proceeded on his errand of mercy. 

After inspecting the relict of the 
Perkinses with some admiration, he fell 
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SAGA of a STRUCTURE 


(Continued from page 27) 





upon its foundations with cross-cut saw 
and crowbar. Dispossessed, the family 
of larks took flight to some other bird 
sanctuary, more ideally situated per- 
haps from the point of view of others 
though doubtless not from theirs. After 
all, there’s no place like home. Levering 
the up-rooted convenience into his 
wagon, Seth drove off, while the Ap- 
plebys watched from their lawn, hug- 
ging each other. 

Down the road beyond a clump of 
trees, old Seth glanced up at the sun. 
It was getting pretty late in the day, 
and it was a right smart drive to the 
place of that likely purchaser down the 
Bay. Hauling into the village and back 
again tomorrow was no happy alterna- 
tive. 

Suddenly the old fellow’s eyes lit up. 
Why, for certain! Might have thought 
of that in the first place. Old Seth 
turned off the road and clucked to his 
horse. Back in the wagon, the privy 
rode solidly like the stout er — structure 
it was. 


II 


A more beautiful day for a lawn 
party could not have been provided by 
a State which has made the most of its 
summer weather since clipper ships 
went out of style and climate came in. 
Guests arrived in force. 

A trifle late, Mrs. Appleby came 
bustling out to receive, having been de- 
tained in the house by an affair of 
moment. As an after thought, she had 





taken the precaution of sampling the 
punch. Finding it lacking in authority, 
she had poured in three bottles of 
brandy. 

The sun shone. So, needless to say, 
did the punch. A fine time being had 
by all, the conversation became ani- 
mated, higher pitched. Even if those 
obstreperous larks and their domicile 
had not gone hence, no one could have 
heard them. Compliments were profuse 
for the Appleby cottage and its charm- 
ing setting. Neither to landward nor to 
seaward was any discordant note struck 
in the scenic symphony. 

Then, suddenly, one guest, then an- 
other and another, rose and stared 
fixedly at the Bay. There, spotlighted 
by the sun, appeared a curious piece 
of flotsam or possibly jetsam. Bobbing 


up and down, it advanced toward 
them on the incoming tide, grad- 
ually but inexorably. Was that the 


periscope and conning tower of a sub- 
marine? What was this coming up like 
thunder outer somewhere ’crost the 
Bay? 

Down it bore on the lawn party. 
With a gasp of dismay, the Applebys 
first, then their local guests, identified 
the object positively. Back home like the 
privateers of yore had come the Perkins 
privy! 

Mrs. Appleby collapsed into a chair, 
and gentlemen began to run relays be- 
tween her and the revivifying punch 
bowl. 

That er — structure came not unat- 
tended. Along the shore, boat-hook in 
hand, scrambled a venerable, white- 
bearded figure. When the privy grounded 
on the beach, old Seth Bartram was 
there to take charge. 

“Sorry, Miss Appleby,” apologized 
the ancient mariner. ““When I was a- 
cartin’ this here privy away yesterday, 
I figured I’d jest slide her inter the 
water and let the tide float her down 
the Bay to that man who was a-goin’ to 
buy her. We often does the like. Labor- 
savin’. Waal,” — 

“Never mind, thank you, Mr. 
Bartram,” the lady interposed hastily. 
“Another time we can go into that 
and” — 

But old Seth imperturbably ran on. 
“Waal, blessed if I didn’t lose her in the 
dark. Thought for certain she was off on 
one o’ them world cruises. Heh-heh- 
heh!” 

“Please, please, Mr. Bartram,” Miss 
Appleby besought him piteously. “‘Later 
on, we” — 

“But she warn’t,”’ Seth pursued. “No 
ma’am, she jest snagged somewheres. 
And here she be, the only sea-goin’ 
privy in the State o’ Maine!” 














1OF ADDITIONAL INTEREST THIS MONTH| 





The Last Whaler 


i to sail from New Bedford was the brigan- 
} tine Viola, which left port in September 
1 1918 for the west coast of Africa. She was in 
command of Captain Joseph Lewis, who 
was accompanied by his wife and five-year- 
} old daughter and a crew of twenty-four. 

High tide of the whaling industry was in 
1857, when three hundred and twenty- 
i nine vessels were employed and more than 
10,000 men. 


Important for Sailors and Artists 


are the 87 marine paintings by the Roux 
family of Marseille, on display at the 
Penobscot Marine Museum, Searsport, 
} Maine. It is generally understood that 
Antoine Roux and sons, Antoine, Jr., 
Frederick and Frangois, stand at the head 
of marine painting. This exhibition (larg- 
est collection of Roux paintings ever as- 
sembled in the U. S.) is made possible by 
many generous loans. Mr. Richard Wheat- 
land, Topsfield, Mass., has lent practically 
all his collection. The exhibition may be 
seen every day from 9-5 until Sept. 15. 


To Meet Community Needs 


is the purpose of the shop of the Woman’s 
} Club of Westboro, Mass. The community 
provides the shop with its goods, namely, 
worn clothing of every description. Sales 
prices range from three cents for stockings 
and socks to two dollars and fifty cents for 
women’s coats in excellent condition. 
Best shoppers are patients from a nearby 
) state hospital and Italian children who live 
in the community and buy for their 
} parents. 

Begun in first depression days, the shop 
annually shows a handsome surplus which 
goes to local charities. 


How About the Tailor? 


A special significance is held by residents 
of Pawtucket, R. L., in the cliche “what's 
in a name,” for in the business district Mr. 
Watt is an electrician; Mr. Toole, a dealer 
in hardware; Mr. Soule, a florist. In the 
professional offices, Mr. Berry is an under- 
taker while Dr. Marks and Dr. Burns, in 
spite of the literal implication, have a 
faithful clientele. Lawyer Risk was trusted 
enough to be elected to Congress. Though 
the city has no connection with English 
politics it boasts a (Mr.) Prime, minister. 


The Red Men 


and Pocahontas Members 


of the Improved Order of the Red Men will 
gather at Mohawk Park, Charlemont, 
Mass., at the shrine of the “Indian of the 
Mohawk Trail” on Sunday, September 
10th. Indian dances, a memorial service for 
departed chiefs, and an Indian dinner high- 
light the occasion. The public is invited. 


“Dear Yankee,” 


writes an Almanac reader, “I saw in your 


July number an article giving the pet 


names of several places in the town of West- 
moreland, where I was born a little less than 
ninety ago, but there two 
prominent places that you left out — the 
north village was known as Fuddle Hill and 
the south village as Shag City. Please make 
this correction as it is very essential the 
readers of the YANKEE be rightly informed 
regarding this prominent town.”’ YANKEE 
is sorry, and trusts the above sets the matter 
right. 


years were 


One of the Most Attractive 


pictorial maps of New England that 
YANKEE has seen has recently been placed 


on the market by Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., of Boston. Designed and drawn by 
E. Dudley Chase of Winchester, Mass., the } 
map is profusely and excellently illustrated | 
and should prove of real value as a guide to } 
points of interest. The soft sepia effect in- 
vites framing in your pine-panelled room. 
Retail price $1.00. 


The Lady Had Asked 


many questions of the long-suffering con- 
ductor on her first trip to Bar Harbor, years | 
ago. Each time he came down the aisle } 
he re-assured her that she was on the right } 
train. As they neared the end of the line 
“Are you sure this train stops at Mount 
Desert Ferry?” she asked. ““Madam,” he 
replied, “‘if it don’t, you'll get the d 
wetting you ever had!” 


Mr. Baldwin's Goats 


One hundred and forty-five Toggenburg 
and Nubian goats on Mr. Warren Bald- 
win’s 1,000-acre Connecticut farm have 
become the focus of medical and scientific } 
attention the country over. Each weck sees 
more and more reports of cures in cases of 
cancer, ulcers, eczema and stomach ail- 
ments from regular users of the milk from 
this herd. 

Birth of Mr. Baldwin’s hobby came 
several years ago while he was traveling 
through Switzerland. Though consumers 
of highly seasoned food, the Swiss, he ob- | 
served, had few stomach disorders — and 
they drank goat milk exclusively. 

Mr. Baldwin plans to turn profits from 
the sale of the milk into a fund which, after 
it has grown large enough, will be used to 
construct a sanitarium where the poor will 
be privileged to recuperate from their ills. 

The farm is the only one of its kind in the 
world. 


dest 
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Under Cloth Tents 


covering an area of 7,500 acres in the Con- 
necticut valley each year is grown the 
world’s most costly tobacco, ‘‘Connecticut 
Shade,” a Yankee product that wraps most 
of America’s fine cigars. 

Under tents — because tobacco so grown 
has thinner leaves of lighter color and with 
finer veins than plants grown in full sun- 
light. Result: more leaves per pound, more 
cigars wrapped from a pound, and cigars 
with a smoother finish. The shade tents in- 
crease humidity and decrease intensity of 
light about 50 per cent. 

After being cured and packed the fin- 
ished product brings between seventy cents 
and $4.50 per pound depending upon the 
grades, with $1.50 an approximate average. 


On September 5, 6, 7 


i the fifteenth general Congress of May- 
flower Descendants will be held at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. It will open with a delicious 
New England breakfast at the Harlow 
House on Sunday the 3rd. . . . On Mon- 
day the 4th there will be a Sunset Service 
on Burial Hill. 

Mayflower Day at the 
World’s Fair is September 8. 


The Edmund Rice 1638 Association 


is holding, in September, its 301st anni- 
versary of the coming to America of Ed- 
mund Rice at the site of his old home in 
Wayland. The Rice family numbered 
amongst its members Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of the Christian Science Church, 
Mary Livermore, Ex-President Coolidge 
and many distinguished men and women 
in the past and present generations. 


New 


York 


Guilford and Madison, Connecticut 


will hold a joint tercentenary celebration 
on September 2, 3, and 4. A hand-lettered 
tercentenary volume, ‘Old Guilford,” has 
been published. 

Guilford is proud of the fact that the 
covenant signed on shipboard by its 
founder, Parson Henry Whitfield and flock, 
has never been abrogated, and that of 
the twenty-five heads of families who put 
their names to the covenant, fifteen of these 
self-same names appear today as the 
town’s leading citizens. Many of the de- 
scendants of the founders ply here the same 
trade as their forefathers. The house of 
Parson Whitfield is the State Museum and 
the oldest stone house in America. 


The Massacre at Fort Griswold 


at Groton, Conn., took place on Septem- 

ber 6, 1781. The work of Benedict Arnold, 

this massacre and his destruction of much 

of the town of New London, where he had 

so many friends, is revealingly set forth on 

tombstones in the old Groton burying 
ground. 








DATES OF INTEREST 





Fairs 

Sept. 1-2, Middlefield, Mass.; 7—4, Stur- 
bridge, Mass.; 2-4, Lancaster, N. H., Spen- 
cer, Mass., and Bridgewater, Mass.; 2-35, 
South Kennebec at South Windsor, Me.; 
4-5, Blandford, Mass.; 4-6, Blue Hill, Me., 
and North Penobscot at Springfield, Me.; 
4-7, Rutland, Vt.; 4-9, All Maine at Lewiston; 
6-10, Topsfield, Mass.; 7-9, Northampton, 
Mass., and Greenfield, Conn.; 7—70, Berk- 
shire Hills County Fair; 8-9, Glastonbury, 
Conn., and Wallingford, Conn.; 70-76, 
Brockton, Mass.; 77-76, Greenfield, Mass.; 
12-13, Unity, Me., and Woodstock, Conn.; 
72-14, Plymouth, N. H., and Machias, Me.; 
72-16, South Paris, Me.; 74-75, Rocky Hill, 
Conn.; 74-76, Acton, Mass.; 75-76, Berlin, 
N. H., and Meriden, Conn.; 77-23, Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Maass.; 
18-23, Cumberland, Me. ; 79-27, Farmington, 
Me., Tunbridge, Vt., and Cherryfield, Me.; 
20, Sterling, Mass.; 26-27, Cummington, 
Mass.; 26-28, Union, Me.; 28-30, Athens, 
Me.; 29-30, Littleville, Mass. 

Harness Racing at Middlefield, Stur- 
bridge, Blandford, Rutland, Brockton, South 
Paris, and Greenfield; also Topsfield, Unity, 
Eastern States Exposition, Cumberland, 
Union, and Cummington. 


Yachting 


In Massachusetts on Sept. 2-4, Winthrop 
Interclub Meet; Sept. 4, Skipper’s Race and 
Handicap Race, Milford Y. C., Wianno, and 
Labor Day Race, Wianno Y. C.; Sept. 9, 
Races to Jeffrey’s Ledge, Cruising Club of 
America and Old Timer’s Race at Wollaston 
Y. C.; Sept. 10, Chowder Races, Eastern 
Y. C., Gloucester and South Boston. 

In Connecticut on Sept. 1, Vineyard Race, 
Stamford Y. C.; Sept. 4, Labor Day Race, 
Pine Orchard Y. C. 


Russell Anderson 


Art Exhibits 


July 8-Sept. 2— “‘Art in Every Day Use 
in Early New England’ — The George 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Sept. 2-24— 7th Annual Au- 
tumn Exhibition— Lyme Art Association, 
Old Lyme, Conn.; Sept. 5-19 — Exhibitions 
by summer school and children, exhibition 
from Studio Guild of New York City, paint- 
ings— The Art Association of Newport, 
Newport, R. I. 


Horse Shows 


Aug. 31—Sept. 2, Morgan Horse Show, 
Woodstock, Vt.; Sept. 2, Hartford County 
4-H Club, Hartford, Conn.; Sept. 3, Goshen, 
Conn.; Sept. 9, Wethersfield, Conn.; Sept. 
11-14, Brockton Fair Show; Sept. 18-23, 
Eastern States Exposition Show; Sept. 27, 
Guilford, Conn.; Sept. 28, Portland Horse 
Show. 


Other Dates 


Sept. 9-10, Dahlia Show, Mass. Horti- 
cultural Soc., Boston; Sept. 15-16, Annual- 
Trail Ride, Maine Horse Association; Sept. 
16-17, Horseshoe Pitching, Maine State 
Tournament, Portland; Sept. 20, Horseshoe 
Pitching Finals, Eastern States Exposition. 


A Partial List of Printed Material On 
the Hurricane 


1. New England Hurricane. A factual, pic- 
torial record written and compiled by mem- 
bers of the Federal Writers’ Project in New 
England. Board covers; 224 pages; $1.50. 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston. 

2. The Hartford Courant for Saturday morn- 
ing, Sept. 24, 1938. Much text, with 2 full 
pages of gale and flood pictures of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

3. The Devastation and Restoration of New 
England's Vital Life Line, The New Haven Rail- 
road. Paper cover; 48 pages, 3 of text. Conn., 

















R. I. and Mass. Distributed by Sales and 


Traffic Dept., The N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 


Co., Boston, Mass. 

4. Special Flood and Hurricane Souvenir — 
The Springfield Newspapers, Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
1938, Springfield, Mass.; 14 pages, no text; 
captions only. Chiefly western Mass., but 
some Conn. and R. I. pictures. 

3. Photo Record — Hurricane and Flood - 
New England’s Greatest Disaster. 200 graphic 
and dramatic pictures; heavy paper cover; 
64 pages; very full titles. Chiefly Conn. and 
R. I. Price 35¢. The Conn. Circle, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

6. The New London Evening Day, for Satur- 
day, Oct. 1, 1938; 64 pages — hurricane, 
fire, flood. Price 15¢. New London, Conn. 
Pictorial Souvenir Edition, Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1938; 63 pages of pictures made in New 
London and surrounding towns. New Lon- 
don, Conn 

7. Contact — Flood and Hurricane Issue. 
Published by N. E. Power Association; Vol 
XIX, No. 11, Nov. 1938. Paper covers; 28 
pages; about half text; excellent photos. 
Chiefly Mass. and R. I. 441 Stuart St., 
Boston. 

8. Connecticut Woodlands. Special hurricane 
number, Nov. 1938; paper; 24 pages; chiefly 
text. Conn. Price 10¢. Conn. Forest and Park 
Association, Church St., New Haven. 

9. An Album of Pictures of the N. E. Hurricane 
and Floods of Sept., 1938. Collected, edited and 
arranged by Leslie H. Tyler. Heavy paper 
covers; 64 pages, 2 of text; 12’°x 9”; chiefly 
Conn. New Haven News Agency, Commerce 
St., New Haven. 

10. New Haven Sunday Register for Oct. 2, 
1938; Section 5, Vol. LXI, No. 40; Freak 
Connecticut Hurricane of 1938 in Pictures, 
10 pages. Price 10¢. New Haven. 

11. The Telephone Bulletin (Southern N. E. 
Insignia). Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1938. 
Paper; 8 pages of text, 16 of photos; Conn 
The Southern N. E. Tel. Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

12. The Great Hurricane and Tidal Wave 
Rhode Island, Sept. 21, 1938. Paper; 128 pages, 
10 of text; all R. I. Price 35¢. Providence 
Journal Co., Providence. 

13. Edison Life The Great Hurricane of 
Sept. 27, 1938. Vol. XXIX, Nov.—Dec. 1938. 
Paper; 44 pages, largely text; Eastern Mass. 
Boston Edison Co.. Boston. 

14. Telephone T op s. Vol. 32, No. 6, Oct. 
1938. Paper; 28 pages, mostly photos. N. E. 
Telephone Co., Boston. 


15. New Jersey Bell. Vol. 12, No. 1, Oct. 
1938. Paper; 32 pages, 7 on hurricane; 
chiefly N. J. Also Vol. 12, No. 2, Nov., 5 
hurricane pages. Price $2.00 per year, New- 
ark, N. J. 

16. Telephone Review In the Hurricane’s 
Path. Oct. 1938. Paper; 8 pages; chiefly west- 
ern Long Island, N. Y. Tel. Co., N. Y. C. 

17. September 1938 Hurricane Pictures of 
Greater Fall River. Paper; 64 pages; little text 
other than captions; Fall River and vicinity. 
Price 25¢. Herald News, Fall River, Mass. 

18. 7938 Hurricane Pictures With A Brief 
Story and 400 Views of Destruction in New Bed- 
ford and Vicinity. Paper; 88 pages, 24 text 
Second Edition. Price 50¢. Reynolds Print- 
ing, New Bedford, Mass. 

19. The Standard- Times for Saturday, Oct 
1, 1938. Hurricane souvenir; 16 pages, mostly 
pictures; New Bedford and vicinity. New 
Bedford, Mass 

20. New Haven Fournal-Courier and Neu 
Haven Times for Thursday morning, Sept. 22, 
1938; Vol. CLX XII, No. 227; much text and 
1% pages of pictures; also Saturday morning, 
Sept. 24, 1938; New Haven and vicinity 
New Haven, Conn 

21. New London—Sept. 27 to Oct. 21, 1938 
Heavy paper covers; 20 pages. The Connecti- 
cut Power Co., New London, Conn. 

22. The Hurricane and Flood of Sept. 21, 1938, 
at Providence, R. I. A pictorial record; paper, 
28 pages, 2 of text; compliments of Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I. 


23. A Matter of Moments. A photographic 
record of damage wrought in Stonington 
Mystic and Noank, Conn., by the hurricane 
and tidal wave of Sept. 21, 1938. Paper; 46 
pages. Price 31¢. Stonington Publishing Co., 
Stonington, Conn. 





The picture below, one of fwe large murals 
painted by Barry Faulkner of Keene, N. H., for 
the capitol in Salem, Oregon, represents Captain 
Robert Gray on the Columbia River, 1792. Cap- 
tain Gray came from Scituate, Mass. Backed 
by Boston merchants he discovered the Columbia 
River and was instrumental in opening up the 
China trade. In the mural, Captain Gray has 
just landed from his ship and is about to trade 
with the Chinooks 
though most of Mr. Faulkner’ s murals are outside 
New England, he has a series at Phillips Andover 
Academy, at Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass., and 


in the Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 


often treacherous. Al- 








24. The Hurricane, Sept. 21, 1938, Westerly, 
R. I. and Vicinity. Historical and pictorial; 
paper; 56 pages, 14 text; number of pictures 
show conditions before the storm. Price 35¢. 
Lewis R. Greene, Westerly. 


25. The Complete Historical Record of Neu 
England's Stricken Area. More than 700 vivid 
views; heavy paper covers; shows path of 
hurricane. Covers east of the Conn. River 
very fully, with some view: of western Mass. 
and Vt. Price 75¢. Issued by The Standard 
Times, Morning Mercury New Bedford, Mass. 


26. The Bell System Meets Its Greatest Test, 
by Judson S. Bradley. Reprinted from the 
Oct. 1938 Bell Telephone Quarterly. Heavy 
paper covers; 21 pages of text and a map; 24 
pages of excellent photos. American Tel. & 
Tel. Co., N. Y. C. 


27. Boston and Maine Railroad Employees 
Magazine. Vol. 10, No. 5, Fall issue. Flood 
and hurricane souvenir edition. Paper; 40 
pages, 23 of text; excellent illustrations of 
flood damage to B. & M. R. R., and how 
cared for. Limited number available. Write 
H. L. Baldwin, Pub. Mer., B. & M. R. R., 
Boston. 


28. When the Great Hurricane of 1938 Swept 
Connecticut. Eight-page folder, 8” x 10”; 
chiefly offset pictures. Issued to subscribers 
by the Conn. Light & Power Co., Hartford. 


29. The Illuminator The Connecticut Power 
Co., The Hartford Electric Light Co. Oct. 1938; 
paper covers; 24-page Company publication. 
Deals only with effect on Hartford Electric 
Light Co. The Conn. Power Co., Hartford. 


30. The Illuminator. Jan. 1939; paper cov- 
ers; 24-page Company publication. Describes 
effect of storm on New London gas plant, and 
on Farmington Valley division. The Conn. 
Power Co., Hartford. 

31. Arafismen. Vol. 1, No. 8, Oct. 1938. 
Published by and for the employees of The 
United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn 
Deals with problems caused by destruction of 
miles of distribution lines. 


32. A Photographic History of the Hurricane 
and Flood Which Devastated Connecticut on Sept 
271, 1938. Heavy paper covers; 16 pages, 13 of 
fine photos of conditions all over Conn 
W.P.A. Administration, New Haven, Conn 

33. Hurricane 1938 In Story and Pictures 
Ihree pages of condensed information cover- 
ing the entire affected territory. Spread of 
photos. YANKEE Macazine, Dublin, N. H 
25¢. 

Contributed by Cuartes Rurus Harte 

New Haven, Conn 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





ANOTHER YANKEE AUCTION;; with one exception 
the largest ever to be held in Strafford C ounty, opening 
Saturday, August 19, coatinuing August 26 and Septem- 
ber 2. Time: 10 a.m. (D.S.T.) each date. An inventory of 
many thousands of dollars in fine old Mid-Victorian 
house furnishings, valuable antiques, heirlooms, and the 
properties of a gentleman's estate. Watch for radio 
broadcasts from Station WHEB, Portsmouth, illus- 
trated circulars and lists on request. All to be sold to 
settle the estate of the late Will T. Barker, on the fine 
old estate of his ancestors, Summer St., Farmington, 
N. H. Hiram Barker, Administrator Subscriber. Carl 
B. Canney, the “Yankee Auctioneer." Address all 
communications to HiRAM BARKER, 11 Summer St., 
Farmington, N. H. 


MARSHFIELD, Mass. Nine rooms, 
Colonial home with 8 % acres of land — ideal for chicken 
farm. Recently painted outside and inside. Barn on 
property. One-half mile to North River. Sale price 
$5,000. Easy mortgage terms. Call or write Mr. BOARDb- 
MAN, First Federal Savings & Loan Assoc., 115 Summer 
St., Boston. 


ANTIQUE HOMES: FARMS, SUMMER HOMES. 

Beautiful Old Cape Codder, large central chimney, 

fireplaces, Dutch oven, 5 rooms, well, shade trees, barn, 
brook, 25 acres, $1700. 2 % acres, good buildings, shade, 
brook, $900. 150 acres, good home, $1400. Half down. 
HARDING AGENCY, Charlestown, New Hampshire. 


two-story, old 


IDEAL modern city home with advantages of country 
in seclusion and recreational facilities. Nine rooms (one 
fireplace), three piazzas, two-car garage, trees, garden. 
38 Perham Street, Keene, N. H. 


LIST your farms, town and city residences with me for 
sale or rent. Mrs. BertHa Hayes, Sunnyside, Bar- 
rington, N. 


75-ACRE FARM, ideal for farm or summer home. 
Eight-room house, bath, electricity. In good repair. 
Camp furniture and small tools included. Hay and 
fitted wood. Good hunting. Box RE 3, 626 Park Sq 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


TYPICAL YANKEE HOME FINDER. Will find you 
a home in quiet, friendly residential town, 28 miles 
from Boston. (No high pressure salesmanship.) WINI- 
FRED V. BaiLey, Hopkinton, Mass 





Where to Stay 





VONHURST — Camp for adults and their families. 

Central Dining Lodge, Cottages. 60-Acre Forest, Beach, 

Fase. 8 7. Hiking. Send for Booklet. Center 
arbor, N 


YEAR-ROUND RETREAT FOR QU IET PEOPL E. 
CEDAR LopGE, MONKTON, VERMONT. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE VISITORS: We have 
homelike rooms for overnight or longer. SARAH HAZEN, 
or Mrs. J. P. Hutcuinson, Norwich, Vermont. 





Miscellaneous 





ATTRACTIVE Proposition for Yankee farmer on farm 
in central-southern Massachusetts who would rather 
pay rent than have responsibility of taxes, insurance, 
etc. Over two hundred and sixty acres, with young 
apple and peach orchards. Attractive country, high 
altitude, and plenty of fresh air free. Large (90-ft.) 
barn for cows and horses, and at least fifteen cows 
should be kept to keep up land properly. Small pleasant 
farm house to live in, and low rent if agreeable neighbors 
to family who have summer home nearby. Fine oppor- 
tunity for industrious, ambitious man, with desire for 
profitable farming. Young children not desirable, as 
| on the place fills the bill. Mrs. J. W. Smitn, 
Brimfield, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BASKETS for flowers. 
of woven grasses and decorated with seeds and burrs 
from the woods. A distinctive novelty. $1.00. NeELiie B. 
TRUBEY, Tyngsboro, Mass. 


WANTED: Place in community developing crafts. 
Weaving, pottery, canning, etc. Able, experienced New 
England teacher. B.S. of Education, Massachusetts 
School of Art. Companion, housekeeper. Best refer- 
ences. Box APK, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
handwoven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, be- 
tween Brooklyn and Danielson. 


Made 


38... YANKEE 


JOHN BLACKLOCK, a Yankee photographer with 
imagination, will make pictures for your books or of the 
old homestead. 169 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS — Buy early —sell to your 
friends. Assorted box — 20 cards with envelopes, 40c — 
or 4 boxes $1.00 postpaid. Money back if not pleased. 
SoutTuwortn's, Bridgeport, Conn 





SMALL, excellent, original, signed etching of Colonial 
time dentist called ‘‘ Yank.’’ One dollar. M. Covin, 115 
University Rd., Brookline, Mass. 





EXTRA MONEY selling magnificent $1. 00 Cc hristmas 
Assortment. Season's sensation! 10 boxes 56 name- 
imprinted cards. Up to 100% profit. Bonus. Experience 
unnecessary. No investment. Combination offer. Sam- 
ples on approval. Dept. 17A, DorHLa Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford. Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 





RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PUTNAM, Antrim, N. Il. 


WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALBERT B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 








Miscellaneous 





WE PRINT announcements, folders, circulars, price 
lists, handbills, tickets. Prices Reasonable. COLONIAL 
Press, Box 346, Portland, Maine. 








THERE'S Gold In Those Hills. Make souvenirs from 
materials found there. Sample, 25c. Five, $1.00. HomeE- 
CRAFT INDUSTRIES, North Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 
ROL L DEV EL OPED, printed, TW O 5 x7 guela ssional 
enlargements, 25c. 24 hour service. MODERN PHOTO, 
Plaistow, N. 

BUSINESS CARDS, 1000, $1. 75; Envelopes, 250, 
$1.50; 500, $2.15, prepaid. CoLoNiAL Press, Box 346, 
Pearl St., Portland, Me. 


BUSINESS 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 
cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 


HOM AN THE FLORIST 
Perennials, Landscaping FEvergreens, Cut Flowers, 
Shrubs. Bulbs of all kinds. Pottery Gifts from Holland, 
Germany, Italy, England and America. Member 
F.T.D.S 


New London, New Hampshire. Tel. 77-2 


INFORMATION ON ALL NEW ENGLAND | 
SUBJECTS 
We supply clippings on any subject 
Write us in regard to rates 
ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 











Room 200 








RESORTS 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 








KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED: 8 Perfection prints, 
2 professional enlargements or 16 prints with each roll, 
25¢. Prompt service. GLOBE Puoto Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Over 1000 000 SW OP off offe rs in : Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chic ago, Ill. 


AUTUMN planting. Ginseng, ~ goldenseal seeds, one 
dollar per thousand. 


Roots priced on request. ELM- 
woop GINSENG GARDENS, Kenmore Station, Akron, 
Ohio. 


WOMEN to form Towel, Blanket Clubs. CLINTON 


Towet Company, Clinton, Massachusetts. 


TOWELS: Buy direct from manufacturers. Save 20% 
to 30%. Ciinton Towet Co., Clinton, Massac husetts. 


IF YOU COLLECT Stamps, Lamps, Coins, Dolls, , 
everything for pleasure or profit, subscribe to HOBBIE 
Monthly Magazine. $2 per year. Six months’ trial sub- 
scription $1. GLENCRAFT SERVICE, S 507, 171 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I 


100% profit showing sensational $1 Ci hristmas assort- 
ment. Everybody buys. 9 other money making boxes. 
56 name imprinted cards. Experience unnecessary. No 
investment. Special combination offer. Bonus. Samples 
on approval. BLUEBIRD Stupios, Dept. 8-A, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


POPULAR $1.00 Personal Stationery 300 bond 
sheets, 100 heavy envelopes, printed blue ink, postpaid 
3z. HONESTY Press, Putney, Vermont. 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MacompBer 
Crock Hospitac. Ashland, Massachusetts. 


SEND DIME FOR BEAUTIFUL NEW SONG and 
sales opportunity. CouNTrY COTTAGE PUBLISHERS, 
Worcester, Mass. 


WIDOW, fifty-five, pleasing personality, desires posi- 
tion as traveling or social companion to lady or elderly 
gentleman. Would like to winter in South. References. 
YW 2, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


FINE ORIGINAL ETCHING, signed, of 
gentleman buying a wig. One dollar. Tue 
Portro.io, M. Covin, 115 University Road, 
Massachusetts. 


AUTUMN SEMINARS IN 
Preparation for Bookselling, 
and Care of Private Libraries. 
Katharine Lord, Tue LittLe 
Island, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
E. Hurt, 


Colonia! 
ETCHING 
Brookline, 


BOOKHANDLING. 
Collecting, Assembling 
Individual instruction. 
Book House, Nantucket 


Hurricane timber, pine and hardwood. 
Petersham, Massachusetts. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of Yankee published monthly at Dublin, 
Hampshire for October Ist, 1939. 

State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 
Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law deposes and says that he is the editor of 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, — by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Yankee, Incorporated ublin, N. H. 
Editor, Robb Sagendorph : ‘Dublin, N. H. 
Business managers, Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H., 

and Robert Foote Boston, Mass. 

That the owners are: 

aa Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Beatrix T. Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Florida. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Robert Foote. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
YANKEE, INC., 
Ross SAGENDORPH, Pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
August, 1939. 


New 


Joun R. Gieason, Notary Public 








